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CHRONICLE AND COMMENT 


We have always supposed that Conan 
Doyle derived his general theory of 
scientific detection from 
The Ultimate the reading of Poe, and 
Source of that Poe had taken his 
Sherlock Holmesnotions of deduction 
from the _ interesting 
story in Voltaire’s Zadig which tells how 
Zadig described to the king’s chief hunts- 
man all the peculiarities of a horse and a 
dog which he had never himself seen, his 
description being based upon the same 
method of reasoning which so interests 
us in The Murders in the Rue Morgue 
and in the Sherlock Holmes story-cycle. 
Poe was, of course, familiar with Voltaire, 
and doubtless got his original suggestion 
from the work of that ingenious author: 
This theory we still hold to be true so 
far as Poe and Conan Doyle are con- 
cerned. But the interesting question 
arises: whence did Voltaire derive his 
hint? This question has been very satis- 
factorily answered by Mr. Leon Fraser 
in a short but interesting paper which he 
contributed to Modern Language Notes 
more than a year ago. In this paper he 
points out that Voltaire’s story is not very 
different in form from one contained in 
a book by the Chevalier de Mailly, en- 
titled Voyage et Aventures des Trois 
Princes de Sarendip, which appeared in 
1719, or twenty-eight years earlier than 
Zadig. - 


Mr. Fraser summarises De Mailly’s 
version as follows: 


The three princes starting out on their jour- 
ney encounter a camel-driver, who has lost one 





of his herd. They have noticed the tracks of 
such an animal, though not seen him, and when 
asked by the driver if they know of his where- 
abouts, the eldest replies, ““Was he not blind?” 
the second, “Did he not have a tooth out?’’ the 
third, “Was he not lame?” The camel-driver 
assents with delight to the questions and con- 
tinues on his way rejoicing. Not finding his 
camel, however, he returns and accuses them 
of bantering with him. “To prove that what 
we say is so,” said the eldest, “your camel 
carried butter on one side and honey on the 
other.” The second, “And a lady rode the 
camel,” etc. In the same manner they are 
arrested for theft and sentenced. And in the 
same manner the camel is re-found and an ex- 
planation is given: “I judged that the camel 
was blind because I noticed that on one side 
of the road all the grass was gnawed down, 
while the other side, which was far better, 
was untouched. Therefore, I inferred that he 
had but one eye, else he would not have left the 
good to eat the poor grass.’ “I found in the 
road mouthfuls of half-chewed herbage the 
size, of a tooth of just such an animal,” etc. 


ad 


De Mailly’s book professes to have 
been translated from the Persian ; but this 
only helps Mr. Fraser to demonstrate 
that De Mailly was nothing but a copy- 
ist who transcribed the tale from a book 
by an Italian writer, Christoforo Armeno, 
printed at Venice in 1557. Of it there are 
only three copies now known to be in ex- 
istence; but it was translated into Ger- 
man, French, Dutch, Danish, and finally 
even into English, twenty-four years be- 
fore Voltaire wrote Zadig. Armeno’s 
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work by its very title shows it to be the 
source upon which De Mailly drew so 
freely. It is called Peregrinaggio di tre 
giovanni figliovoli del re di Sarendippo, 
and it also professes to have been trans- 
lated from the Persian. Mr. Fraser re- 
marks that the episode of the lost camel 
is, indeed, Oriental in its origin, being 
found in nearly all the Eastern languages 
with only slight variations, and that it 
probably first appears in the Babylonian 
Talmud (about 200 a. p.). We cannot 
here follow out all of Mr. Fraser’s clues, 
but we recommend those who are inter- 
ested in literary genealogy to look up his 
paper which will be found in Modern 
Language Notes for December, 1906. 
Though brief, it is an important contribu- 
tion to the study of sources, and we wish 
that it could have appeared in THE Boox- 
MAN instead of in a publication intended 
only for specialists, and therefore, not 
likely to be seen and read by a larger 
public. » 


If any one desires to study some pecu- 
liar phases of the Gallic temperament, let 
him read a book which 

“The has just been translated 
Heart of from the French of M. 
Gambetta” Francis Laur, and en- 
titled The Heart of Gam- 

betta. It displays a certain sort of French- 
man at his very worst—maudlin, theatri- 
cal, and positively sloppy in the senti- 
mental mush which he regards as fine 
and soulful. Did the book not deal with 
an historical personage, it would seem 
beneath contempt. As it stands, however, 
it is, in its way, a feeble contribution to 
our knowledge of a man who for more 
than a decade was the most conspicuous 
person in the French Republic. One must 
concede to Léon Gambetta a certain 
amount of power. When the Empire fell 
in 1871, Gambetta organised a spirited 
resistance to the Germans. Escaping from 
beleaguered Paris in a balloon, he at- 
tempted the impossible. He _ raised 
armies. He called upon the nation to rise 
en masse. He displayed wonderful energy 
in the face of continual disaster. Fate 
was against him, however, and France 
was beaten to the earth. After that time, 
Gambetta’s arena of activity was the 
Chamber of Deputies, which he domi- 





nated until his final fall, which he thor- 
oughly deserved, and which was -soon 
after followed by his death, regarding 
which mysterious tales were told. 


x 


This Judzo-Italian Frenchman was a 
true méridional. His type is almost cruelly 
delineated by Daudet in Numa Roumes- 
tan. Some sentences of Daudet pére, pre- 
served by M. Léon Daudet, are fairly ap- 
plicable to Gambetta and his kind: “A 
morality as loose as one’s belt. Torrents 
of faults, talk as facile as their im- 
pulses and their promises. Alas, for 
the lofty comedies! What breasts smit- 
ten by the hand, what low emotional 
voices, hoarse but captivating, what easy 
tears are theirs! What adjurations and 
calls upon patriotism and lofty senti- 
ments!” Gambetta had to be reckoned 
with, but he was, none the less, a Numa 
Roumestan—a miracle of ill-breeding, 
of bad manners, hawking and spitting, 
and with a score more of unpleasant 
personal traits. His eloquence seemed 
magnificent to a certain type of French- 
man. It would have been intolerable 
to any but men of a Southern race. 
Because of his preoccupation with polit- 
ical intrigue in 1880, he allowed Egypt 
to slip into the practical possession of the 
English, and made his countrymen ap- 
pear timid and almost chicken-hearted. 
In a large way the two guiding principles 
which made up his policy were revenge 
on Germany and a dissolution of the Con- 
cordat. » 


This book of M. Laur is written to 
prove that Gambetta’s public life was 
largely influenced by a woman with 
whom his acquaintance began in 1869 and 
ended only with his death in 1882. There 
is so much rant and rhetoric in the book 
that it is rather difficult to disentangle 
the thread of narrative which runs 
through it. It appears, however, that in 
1869, while Gambetta was making an im- 
passioned speech in the Corps Législatif, 
he noticed in the gallery a young woman, 
tall, and beautiful with a somewhat severe 
type of beauty. As he concluded his 
speech, his eyes met hers. He “hastily 
scribbles a note, puts it into an envelope, 
points out the black-gloved lady to one of 
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MADAME LEONIE LEON 


the officials, and then awaits his fate.” 
Later,the two meet by appointment in the 
park at Versailles. They exchange the- 
atric talk. She tells Gambetta “the story 
of her life.” The daughter of a French 
colonel who had committed suicide, she, 
at the age of eighteen, had been ruined by 
an official of the Ministry. The name by 
which she goes is Madame Léonie Léon. 
She becomes to Gambetta what Madame 
Hanska became to Balzac. Indeed, the 
parallel is a fairly close one. Gambetta 
loved her wildly. She loved him tepidly ; 
but she was fascinated by the thought 
that she could control and influence so 
conspicuous a man. Her affection for 
him was chiefly from the head and very 
little from the heart. This is seen in the 


letters published by M. Laur. _ Gam- 
betta’s are the outpouring of a passionate 
Hers are meagre, unemotional, 
There seems to be no 


nature. 
and almost chilly. 





doubt, however, that she really did share 
all his confidences, and that he often 
sought her counsel even when he did not 
follow it. In the original French, M. 
Laur tells a cock-and-bull story of how 
Gambetta had a secret meeting with Bis- 
marck at Madame Léon’s request. This 
story was promptly exploded by French 
historical annalists,and in the English edi- 
tion it is denied. There can be no doubt, 
however, that Gambetta did contemplate 
such a meeting and had actually arranged 
for it, but that at the last moment he gave 
up the scheme, which would of course 
have resulted in nothing tangible. The 
glimpse of Bismarck, however, which is 
given in the book is thoroughly convinc- 
ing 
R 


An intermediary, M. Chéberry, went 
to Bismarck in 1878 and spoke to the 
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THE OPEN LIFE 


Mr. and Mrs. Williamson and Mr. and Mrs. Methuen 
at the Methuens’ English home 


Chancellor about Gambetta in terms of 
eulogy. Bismarck interrupted him im- 
patiently. “I know, I know,” said Bis- 
marck. ‘He is the only one among you 
who thinks of revenge and who is at all 
a menace to Germany. But he won't 
last much longer.” M. Chéberry was 
astounded at this saying, and declared 
that Gambetta was the very picture of 
strength and health. Then Bismarck went 
on in his rough way: 


“IT am not speaking thoughtiessly. I know 
by secret report exactly what sort of a life 
your great man leads, and I know his habits 
well! His life is a life of continual over- 
work. . . . All politicians who have led the 
same life have died young. Your Mirabeau is 
the most celebrated example. To be able to serve 
one’s country for a long time, one must marry 
an ugly woman, have children like the rest of 
the world, a country place or a house to one’s 
self, like any common peasant, where one can 


go and rest, nurse one’s cold, wait calmly for 
the moment of action, and hide one’s self from 
the bores and the rulers of the day. Your 
Gambetta is burning the candle at both ends. 
That is my opinion. He had much better marry 
and go and settle in the country. Tell him 
that from me, for, after all, I rather like him. 

So, as one man to another, I personally 
recommend him the practical advice which 
Princess Bismarck would also give him, like 
the good housewife that she is.” 


Some time afterwards, came Gambetta’s 
political downfall. His enemies combined 
to overthrow him. He was only forty- 
four years of age, yet already he was very 
grey and stout, and, like Napoleon, was 
old before his time. So he and Madame 
Léon decided to buy Balzac’s former 
house and grounds, called Les Jardies, to 
marry, and to live there in peace. But 
the price of the estate was too high for 
Gambetta’s purse. Thereupon he bought 
for 12,000 francs a ramshackle little cot- 
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Mrs, John_Van Vorst, author of Zhe Bitter Cry of the 
Children 
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tage which had been occupied by Balzac’s 
secretary. To this place Gambetta and 
Madame Léon presently repaired, and 
busied themselves in making it more 
habitable. One day the news reached 
Paris that the former great man had been 
shot in the hand by a pistol. This news 
was soon followed by that of his illness 
and death on the last day of 1882. The 
scandal-mongers of the Parisian press de- 
clared that Madame Léon had shot him 
in a fit of jealousy. For many years this 
story was implicitly believed by the public 
at large. M. Laur now gives the evidence 


which shows that the pistol-shot had 
nothing to do with his death, which was 
caused by appendicitis and by the timidity 
of too many physicians, there being nine 
in all. The pistol wound was purely 
accidental, owing to Gambetta’s careless- 
ness in cleaning a weapon with which he 
had previously fought a duel and which 
he handled under the belief that it was 
unloaded. After his death, the woman 
who in a few days more would have been 
his wife, vanished — the public view. 


It may be asked why the two had not 
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From a sketch by Arthur William Brown 
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been married long before. The reason 
sprang from:the difference in their be- 
liefs. The woman was a sincere Catholic, 
and having been disgraced before she met 
Gambetta, she felt that only the blessing 
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of the Church could restore her purity of 
soul. Gambetta, on the other hand, was 
an enemy of the Church, a free thinker, 
an atheist. To Léonie Léon, a civil mar- 


riage was not only_no marriage at all 
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but was an act of sin. To Gambetta, a 
religious marriage seemed a mockery, 
and would also have brought on him the 
jeers of his associates. But he had ex- 
torted a promise from his mistress that 
if he were ever defeated, ill, and in need 
of comfort, she would forego her con- 
victions and be married to him by a civil 
ceremony. When he fell from power, he 
claimed the fulfilment of this promise; 
and she consented to their union. Death 
stepped in and parted the woman from 
this man who had, for her sake, once re- 
fused the presidency of the French Re- 
public. The story in itself has elements 
of dignity and pathos. It is turned into 
a ridiculous, gushy bit of false sentiment 
by the ingenious M. Francis Laur. On 
the whole, it will recall the volume pub- 
lished several years ago regarding Victor 
Hugo and Madame Juliette Drouet. In 
any other country than France, neither 
book would probably have been written. 
Certainly, neither would have been pub- 
lished until after the lapse of very many 
years. 
; Lad 
Arthur Stringer, the author of The 
Under Groove, is one of the younger 
school of Canadian lit- 
erary workers who have 
Arthur : . ~ NT 
Surlager made their home in New 
York. Yet he could 
scarcely be called a New 
Yorker, as he spends the summer months 
on his fruit-farm in Canada and each win- 
ter plans a trip into some one of the re- 
moter corners of the world. Last year 
his wanderings took him into Central 
and South America. The year before 
his pilgrimage was to Morocco, following 
a still earlier journey up among the In- 
dians of the Canadian Northwest. Mr. 
Stringer, who is thirty-three years old 
and the son of a Great-Lakes ship-cap- 
tain, was educated at Wycliffe College 
and the University of Toronto. After 
his graduation from Toronto he studied 
at Oxford and spent a year on the Conti- 
nent. During all this time he was writ- 
ing occasional verse. But a new turn 
was given his career when he entered 
journalism, as a member of the Montreal 
Herald staff. After one year of news- 
paper work he felt the attraction of New 
York and promptly migrated to the 





JOHN GRAHAM BROOKS 


Author of Zhe Social Unrést and As Others See Us 


Mecca of American literary men. One 
year later The Loom of Destiny, his 
first prose volume, appeared. This, how- 
ever, was not his initial appearance in 
print, as no less than three volumes of 
poems had already been printed in 
Canada and a number of his verses had 
found their way into American maga- 
zines. Then came his first dramatic vol- 
ume, Hephaestus, which was published 
in England. This was followed by a 
novel of New York life, The Silver 
Poppy, and Lonely O’Malley. Then ap- 
peared The Wire Tappers, which was 
quickly followed by Phantom Wires, in 
which a new phase of the author’s devel- 
opment was clearly shown. Last year 
Mr. Stringer returned to verse by the 
publication of The Woman in the Rain. 


x 


Readers of that most worthy organ 
of British respectability, 
The Spectator, must have 
noticed with what fre- 
quency the appeal has of late appeared in 


Socialism in 
Literature 
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its columns for all decent mento bury their 
political differences and unite against the 
common enemy—Socialism. One may 


view the alarm of The Spectator with 
sympathetic concern or with wicked glee, 
according to one’s sociological predilec- 
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tions; but there is no doubt of the fact 
by which it is inspired. Socialism is in- 
deed so much in the air that it is be- 
coming the topic of discussion not only 
in political circles, but also in the high- 
ways of literature. The editor of The 
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Spectator himself, Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey, 
has condescended to combat the peril in 
a series of ponderous Letters to a Work- 
ingman—a task which has been much 
more ably performed by Professor Gold- 
win Smith in America, and by Mr. W. H. 


Mallock in England. It is true that the 
apprehension seems to be livelier in Eng- 
land than in this country, but it is doubt- 
ful if the peril, real or imaginary, is any 
greater across the water than here. It 
may be only a coincidence that Mr. Mal- 
lock crossed the Atlantic to deliver in this 
country the lectures on which his anti- 
socialistic book was based, while one of 
the most prominent and perhaps the 
most scholarly of American socialists, 
Mr. John Graham Brooks, has just gone 
to England to preach the new gospel in 
a series of lectures at Oxford. 


At the moment the literary manifesta- 
tions of socialism are indeed rather as- 
tonishing. In its most radical form it ap- 
pears as the inspiration of two novels 
published within a fortnight of each 
other. Whatever one may think of Mr. 
Jack London’s The Iron Heel and Mr. 
Upton Sinclair’s The Metropolis as mere 
literature, they must unquestionably be 
taken as signs of the times. Within the 
month have also appeared two more sober 
and serious efforts to explain what social- 
ism is—Mr. H. G. Wells’s New Worlds 
for Old and Mr. Robert Hunter’s The 
Socialists at Work. Mr. Hunter’s book 
is particularly welcome to those who have 
only the vaguest ideas as to what the so- 
cialists are actually doing in various 
European countries: Perhaps most as- 
tonishing of all is the extent to which 
recent religious and theological literature 
is tinged with socialism. Two of the 
most talked-of books of the season in this 
field are by avowed socialists—Professor 
Walter Rauschenbusch’s Christianity and 
the Social Crisis, and the Rev. R. J. 
Campbell’s Christianity and the Social 
Order. And such titles as The Church 
and the Changing Order (Shailer Ma- 
thews) and Jesus Christ and the Civilisa- 
tion of To-day (Professor J. A. Leigh- 
ton), whether the books are actually so- 
cialistic in their teaching or not, show the 
same consciousness of the problems which 
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are conveniently focused under the label 
of socialism. 
w 


Among all those books dealing with 
socialism from so many points of view, 
the one that stands out 
in most direct and noisy 
challenge, and which will 
unquestionably attract by 
far the widest attention, is 
Mr. Upton Sinclair’s The Metropolis. No 
matter what opinion one may have of the 
man’s work and his sincerity the time has 
come when a book by Mr. Sinclair cannot 
possibly be ignored. You may, and very 
probably will, find The Metropolis ridicu- 
lous in the extreme. You may deplore its 
execrable taste, its vulgarities, and its 
gross exaggeration; but if you begin it 
at all you are almost certain to read it to 
the end, and to lay it aside with the mental 
acknowledgment of a real, if an ill-di- 
rected power. A very great man who 
wrote immortal books about those who 
lived in exalted places has been accused 
of an undignified overconsciousness of, 
an irritation against, the flunkey who 
waited behind his chair at table. “This 
trait in Thackeray,” wrote Walter Bage- 
hot, “was by no means evidence of the 
loftiest courtesy and breeding.” It is a 
very far cry from the author of Vanity 
Fair to the author of The Metropolis. Yet 
in Mr. Sinclair’s work may be detected 
something of the same intense overcon- 
sciousness. Only it is the overconscious- 
ness of the man behind the chair. 


“The 
Metropolis” 


The Metropolis is less a story than a 
series of scenes. To give these scenes 
continuity and to weld them into a narra- 
tive Mr. Sinclair introduces a lay figure 
whom he names Allan Montague. Mon- 
tague is a lawyer from the South, thirty 
years of age, who goes to New York tak- 
ing with him his mother and his cousin 
Alice, and the ideals about honour among 
nien, and between man and woman, that 
are to be shattered, of course, by his ex- 
periences among the iniquities of The 
Metropolis. A brother, Oliver, four or 
five years Allan’s junior, has preceded 
him, and being of a less sensitive nature, 
has climbed right into the innermost 
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circle of New York society, hobnobs with 
multi-millionaires, and has grown so lost 
to shame that he actually seems to enjoy 
it. He it is who welcomes Allan to New 
York, conducts him to a modest apart- 
ment the rental of which is a mere 
$600 a week, and throughout the four 
hundred pages of the book endeavours to 
reconcile him to Mammon and un- 
righteousness. Of course Oliver, despite 
his worldliness, is just as much of a 
marionette as Allan, or as Mrs. Montague 
and Alice. But that makes no difference 
whatever. They serve Mr. Sinclair’s pur- 
pose and with their eyes the reader may 
witness some very extraordinary phases 
of high and low life in the great city. 


If all the scenes of The Metropolis 
were of the quality of the one with which 
the story opens Mr. Sinclair’s book might 
make something less of a sensation, but 
it would have far greater claims to our 
admiration and respect. This first scene 
describes a reunion of the Loyal Legion, 
and in reading it one remembers the Up- 
ton Sinclair of the best parts of Manassas 
and forgets the unsavoury flavour of The 
Jungle and the silly blasphemy of The 
Journal of Arthur Sterling. The picture 
of the old colonel reading his paper “Rec- 
ollections of Spottsylvania” while his fel- 
low-soldiers sit about, leaning forward in 
their chairs, with hands clasped and teeth 
set, and finally breaking forth spontane- 
ously into the inspiring “Battle Hymn of 
the Republic” is a very vivid one. But 
Mr. Sinclair is not content to keep long 
upon this level. A few pages later Mon- 
tague’s real initiation comes when his 
brother whirls him out to Long Island in 
an automobile at an incredible rate of 
speed and introduces him to a topsy-turvy 
luncheon. 


It began with ice-cream, moulded in fancy 
shapes and then buried in white of egg and 
baked brown. Then there was a turtle soup, 
thick and green and greasy; and then—horror 
of horrors—a great steaming plum-pudding. 
It was served in a strange phenomenon of a 
platter, with six long, silver legs; and the waiter 
set it in front of Robbie Walling and lifted the 
cover with a sweeping gesture—and then re- 
moved it and served it himself. Montague had 
about made up his mind that this was the end, 


and began to fill up on bread and butter, when 
there appeared cold asparagus, served in indi- 
vidual silver holders resembling andirons. 
Then—appetite now being sufficiently whetted 
—there came quail, in piping hot little casse- 
roles; and then half a grape-fruit set in a block 
of ice and filled with wine; and then litle squab 
ducklings, bursting fat, and an artichoke; and 
then a café parfait; and then—as if to crown 
the audacity—huge thick slices of roast beef! 
a 

Montague is now embarked on a career 
in real society, and needless to say his 
sensations come thick and fast. From 
the topsy-turvy luncheon he is taken to a 
certain “shooting lodge.’ As the car 
approaches the estate he perceives with 
admiration a palace but is informed that 
that is only the gatekeeper’s lodge. The 
house itself utterly baffles our own pow- 
ers of description, so on this point we 
refer our readers to Mr. Sinclair. After 
a dinner prepared by the Robbie Wall- 
ings ten-thousand-dollar chef there is 
bridge whist played for fabulous stakes, 
the consuming of wines of “priceless 
vintage” and innumerable highballs by 
the “Birdies” and “Vivies” and “Carries” 
as well as the “Ollies” and Chappies. In 
former days we used to find huge amuse- 
ment in those heroes of Mr. Howells’s 
novels—Bartley Hubbard, for instance— 
who were so delicately constituted that 
two or three mild hot Scotches reduced 
them to a shocking state of inebriety. 
These society persons of Mr. Sinclair’s 
pages are of sterner stuff. The daintiest 
of the young women of The Metropolis 
is capable of tossing off of an evening a 
dozen or eighteen whiskey and sodas, not 
to mention a few benedictines, curagoas 
and fine champagnes, without turning a 
hair. » 


Next we find Montague sitting at an 
informal dinner party, the guest of Mrs. 
Winnie Duval, the young widow who had 
recently married the founder of the great 
banking house of Duval and Co. Major 
Arthur Pendennis used to try to impress 
upon his nephew the vast importance of 
carefully studying his Peerage and keep- 
ing closely in touch with who was related 
to who, pointing out as an awful example 
the disastrous experience of a certain 
young suckling. That Montague has had 
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no such careful social mentor is apparent 
from the following bit of dinner-table 
dialogue. He has taken in a certain Mrs. 
Alden, a matron of fifty, who divides her 
time between him and a decanter of 
Scotch whiskey, not without showing con- 
siderable partiality for the decanter, and 
is struggling to make conversation, 

“Do you know Mr. Charlie Mason?” he 
asked? 

“Quite well,” said the other placidly. “I 
used to be a Mason myself, you know.” 

“Oh,” said Montague, taken aback; and then 
added: “Before you were married?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Alden, more placidly than 
ever; “before I was divorced.” 


® 

There is a successful and estimable 
American gentleman of letters whose re- 
markable versatility is generally attrib- 
uted to his cleverness and discrimination 
as a collector of clippings. He is said to 
have about a hundred envelopes, each 
marked with the title of a proposed ar- 
ticle, and into these envelopes he indus- 
triously pops the proceeds of his careful 
reading and scissoring of the newspapers. 
When one of the envelopes reaches a cer- 
tain bulk he takes it out and constructs 
his article. In writing The Metropolis— 
despite the weird yarn which appeared in 
the press a few months ago to the effect 
that he obtained employment as a servant 
in a very wealthy family for the purpose 
of gathering material—this seems to 
have been altogether Mr. Sinclair’s 
method. To do him justice it must be 
said that his envelope was a very plump 
one. Everything went into it—every sen- 
sational exaggeration from the yellow 
journals, every innuendo of the society 
sheet which Mr. Sinclair characterises as 
“used mainly as a means of blackmail”; 
every scandal whispered over a bar or in 
a greenroom. The last half of the book 
contains what is practically a complete 
list of all the evil stories whispered about 
men of financial prominence in New 
York during the last half dozen years 
and to any reader of the newspapers Mr. 
Sinclair makes it pretty clear whom he 
has in mind. Nor in his description of 
the persons who play major parts in the 
narrative does he show any more dis- 
cretion. There is for instance Reggie 


Mann, “of slender little figure and minc- 
ing gait, and the delicate hands and soft 
voice of a woman.” Reggie, we are fur- 
ther told, “wore a gold bracelet upon one 
arm” and painted his face in a matter-of- 
fact way. Then there is Freddie Van- 
dam, a high official of the great Fidelity 
Life Insurance Company. Freddie is de- 
scribed as “a man of fashion, with all the 
exaggerated and farcical mannerisms of 
the dandy of the comic papers. He wore 
a conspicuous and foppish and posed 
with a little cane; he cultivated a waving 
pompadour and his silky mustache and 
beard were carefully trimmed to points 
and kept sharp by his active fingers. 
His conversation was full of French 
phrases and French opinions ; he had been 
reared abroad, and had a whole-souled 
contempt for all things American—even 
dictating his business letters in French, 
and leaving it for his stenographer to 
translate them. His shirts were em- 
broidered with violets and perfumed with 
violets.” Nor will one require any hint 
as to the identity of Mrs. Devon, for 
twenty-five years the undisputed mistress 
of New York society, whose ancestor of 
one hundred and fifty years ago had come 
to America, made money in furs, and in- 
vested his savings in lands on Manhattan 
Island; or of Siegfried Harvey, the fa- 
mous cross-country rider and polo man, 
who had been named after a race horse; 
or of Jim Hegan, the big railroad king 
who was engaged in building a great 
mansion on the top of a mountain across 
the Hudson; or of the Robert Wallings 
or of the Havens, or of Judge Ellis with 
his after dinner stories and his hypo- 
critical suavity. It has been said of The 
Metropolis that to appraise it properly one 
should not be a New Yorker. But why 
so? Certainly in any village of the mid- 
dle west there will be found a score of 
readers of newspapers perfectly able to 
construct an adequate and accurate key. 
¥ 


Two yea s ago, when Mr. Upton Sin- 
clair’s The Jungle was attracting wide- 
spread attention, and 

The Literary other books in the run- 
Horrors ning of a somewhat sen- 
Club sational nature were 
works by Mr. Dixon, Mr. 

London and Maxim Gorky, Mr. Wallace 
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Irwin wrote for these pages some verses 
entitled “The Literary Horrors Club.” 
These verses to our mind were so good 
that they would bear reprinting at any 
time, and they certainly should be re- 
called at the present time in view of the 
appearance of Mr. Sinclair’s The Me- 
tropolis. In that book there should be 
at least half a dozen more verses of a 
similar nature for Mr. Irwin. 
THE LITERARY HORRORS CLUB 
I 
I have no literary style, 
I am no diplomat; 
But those who read The Clansman know 
I’m not alone in that, 
And those who read The Jungle know 
How one succeeds who hooks 
The sweepings from the slaughter-house 
And turns it into books. 


II 
*Twas in a literary fog 
Beside an inky wave. 
Some rather handsome skeletons 
Were waltzing on a grave; 
A very pretty lynching, too, 
Gave zest to the affair, 
When Jack o’ London, stalking in, 
Cried thrice, “Ahoy, Sinclair !” 


III 


Then Upton came from Packingtown, 
As gay as one can be 
Whose progress is accompanied 
By Reverend Thomas D., 
The latter striking attitudes 
And braying at the moon 
While flourishing a manuscript 
Entitled “Coon, Coon, Coon!’’ 


IV 
“This is me weekly masterpiece!” 
The Reverend Thomas yelled, 


My hero is a foreigner, 
A stranger yet to soap, 

His name Bzzzzisqtyozistnob, 
(Pronounced Bzzuzzixstnope.) 


VI 

“The pigs were squealing lustily 
As knives thrust home to kill. 

Our hero stood knee-deep in blood 
And ran a sausage-mill, 

When suddenly his foot it slipped 
And on the wheels he fell; 

The sausage-grinder gave a twist, 
As with a horrid yell’— 


VII 


Up popped a stranger, weird and wan, 
Whose chin required a shave. 

He tore three handfuls from his beard 
And writhed upon a grave. 

“Alas! she was a cannibal!” 
He moaned as if in pain. 

Then all the Club arose and cried, 
“Good evening, Mr. Caine!” 


VIII 
“Her Pa committed suicide 
By biting of his head. 
Her mother saw her uncle’s ghost 
And died of fright,”’ he said, 
“So her unpleasant habits seem 
Quite curios to me— 
Considering she came from such 
A pleasant familee.’’ 


IX 


There came a Russian accent next, 
Belike a popping cork. 

I think ’twas Maxim Gorky who 
Was showing How to Gork; 

But tired of madhouse fantasies, 
Right quickly home I gat: 

I’ve shed no blood in pen and ink— 
And thank the Lord for that! 

R 


“Though most of it is short on facts 
And some of it’s misspelled— 

Yet who'll deny this portraiture 
Of Dixie’s golden age 

With forty horrors to the word, 
Three murders to the page?” 


Vv 
“Enough, enough! suppress the stuff,” 
Quoth Upton of Sinclair, 
“TI would a bitter tale unfold 
Of Sausage and Despair. 


Two months have passed since Pro- 
fessor Munroe Smith published in the 
February North Ameri- 
can Review the most 
fair-minded and discern- 
ing criticism of Ameri- 
can newspapers that has 
appeared in many years. These qualities 
probably account for the fact that not one 
line of rational comment on his article 
has so fart appeared in the daily press. 
Had it missed the point, we should have 


“Journalistic 
Inerrancy” 











heard more about it, for newspapers are 
apt to reply to foolish criticism, while 
obviously it is no part of their business 
to meet sound criticism with a necessarily 
lame rejoinder and thereby draw attention 
to its merits. Under the title of “The 
Dogma of Journalistic Inerrancy” Pro- 
fessor Smith applies some principles of 
common sense to the relation between 
“news” and facts and to the newspaper 
policy of refusing to acknowledge its own 
errors. 


News, of course, presents itself as matter 
of fact, but it is in reality only matter of 
impression. News of an occurrence reflects, 
at best, a one-sided superficial view of the 
occurrence. The difference between facts 
and news becomes evident when we com- 
pare the methods by which facts are ascer- 
tained and those by which news is gath- 
ered. The most efficient agencies which the 
wit of man has devised for ascertaining 
facts are scientific investigation and judicial 
inquiry. Both agencies have found it neces- 
sary to develop special and highly techni- 
cal processes and to take plenty of time— 
processes which journalism could not em- 
ploy if it would, and time which the jour- 
nalist has not at his disposal. . The 
most important factor of variation, how- 
ever [of news from fact] is the news gath- 
erer’s duty to make a “story.” This duty 
is not imposed upon him by arbitrary 
editorial policy; it is imposed upon the 
newspaper by the news-readers; and all 
that the editor decides is how far he shall 
go in meeting the public demand. Nor is 
the public desire for true stories a new 
desire created by the newspapers; it is as 
old as human society. . . More strictly 
than ever before the news-gatherer is held 
to-day to the duty of making a story. If 
the occurrence which he has to describe 
is not interesting, he must supply the in- 
terest. If the details do not group them- 
selves dramatically, they must be re- 
grouped. Omission or addition of incidents 
is governed, not by a desire to make the 
picture correct, but by the obligation to 
make it striking. 

A 


From these and other considerations he 
concludes that “with facts as such news- 
papers have nothing to do.” All of which 
is known in every newspaper in the coun- 
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try, but newspapers are constrained to act 
as if it were not true. Readers demand 
the “illusion of reality.” They do not 
care to be reminded of the limitations of 
daily journalism. Corrections intrude be- 
lated and uninteresting matters. Letters 
to the editor must according to present 
practice be printed with exactness; but 
“the newspaper is bound to resent and 
resist them.” “They call upon the journal- 
ist to turn aside from his business of pub- 
lishing the news and making comments 
on the news, and to go into the incon- 
sistent business of publishing facts and 
rendering judgments based on facts.” 
The logical result of such a policy would 
be the issue of a “supplementary fact 
paper.” “In the fact columns of this sup- 
plement the reader would find corrections, 
first, of yesterday’s news; second, of day 
before yesterday’s news; and so on back 
for weeks, for months and possibly for 
years, for in some instances no satisfac- 
tory approximation to the truth could be 
attained until years had elapsed.” 


w 


But while Professor Smith justifies this 
policy of journalistic inerrancy, basing it 
on things as they are, he does object to 
the exaltation of it to a dogma, as not 
only absurd in itself but as likely to injure 
the profession. 


The degree to which the dogmatic atti- 
tude has been substituted for the rational 
is reflected in the treatment of letter- 
writers who ask for an editorial correction or 
retraction. To journalists of the agnostic 
and indifferentist type, the aggrieved indi- 
vidual who forces his way into their col- 
umns is a fussy little man whose grievance 
is of no real consequence. Of course no 
satisfaction is to be given him, but it is 
unnecessary to take him seriously or to 
treat him very badly. Such journalists de- 
fend themselves with the weapons of wit 
and humour, in the use of which they nat- 
urally excel. To the thoroughgoing dog- 
matist, on the other hand, the outsider who 
denies journalistic inerrancy is a miscreant, 
to be punished not merely for the general 
purpose of repressing infidelity, but also 
because of his personal sin against the light. 
The journalist of the self-righteous type 
is peculiarly vindictive in his treatment of 
such offenders. What does it profit him 
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that he is scrupulous beyond others, if he is 
to be reproved as are the publicans of the 
press? These journalists are not happy in 
the use of humour or wit; for the humour 
of an earnest man is heavy and the wit of 


an angry man is blunt. Outsiders who ~ 


question the opinion of an editor of this 
type in matters of any consequence are 
often treated with unwise brutality. They 
are trampled and gored by the Sacred Cow. 


This is unwise and dangerous because 
the resentment aroused may in time lead 
to a restriction of journalistic activities. 


More effective enforcement of the rem- 
edies which the law provides may be secured 
by associated effort. Societies might well 
be formed which for a moderate annual 
premium would insure their members 
against defamation. Able counsel would 
be retained; every grievance alleged by a 
member would be promptly investigated. 

. . The laws of other countries would be 
examined, and it would be ascertained that 
in many respects these give more efficient 
protection against misrepresentation than 
is afforded by the laws now in force in our 
States. It would be found in particular 
that most foreign legislatures do not re- 
quire allegation and proof of pecuniary 
damage, but only of such misrepresenta- 
tion as affects the reputation. . 

In our States it is notoriously easy for 
an organised minority to secure almost any 
sort of legislation, and it is evident that 
these libel insurance societies would take 
care that the new laws did not sleep in the 
statute-books. 


The result, lamentable from the point 
of view of present American journalists, 
might be newspapers resembling “those 
staid journals of Continental Europe, 
which the American newspaper man has 
always derided for lack of enterprise and 
dearth of interesting news.” 


When Mr. J. C. Snaith was first in- 
troduced to the American public, four 
years ago, through the 
medium of Broke of 
Covenden, the majority 
of his readers, whether 
they liked the somewhat 
sardonic quality of his irony or not, seem 


J. C. Snaith 


to have agreed that whatever he might do 
in the future, the one thing which he 
never would do, even by accident, was to 
be commonplace. THE BookMAN has 
not had the privilege of reading two 
other novels by Mr. Snaith, Mistress 
Dorothy Marvin, which certain English 
reviewers pronounce a “rare achieve- 
ment ;” and Henry Northcote, which the 
London Times regards as evidence of 
“gifts of almost disquieting power.” But 
even a casual glance at his latest volume, 
William Jordan, Junior, proves it to be 
sufficiently eccentric to justify the earlier 
impression derived from Broke of Cov- 
enden. Whether it is the eccentricity of 
genius, or something quite the reverse is 
a question over which his critics so far 
seem unable to agree. The London 
Times, after a serious effort to under- 
stand the book, concludes helplessly: “We 
admit frankly that it beats us.” Several 
other English critics follow the line of 
least resistance, and apply to the author 
a line quoted from the novel: “I know 
the poor chap is hopelessly mad!” And 
on the other hand we come across such 
eulogies as these: from the Liverpool 
Daily Post, “The book is strong and 
thoughtful ; it is born of intense question- 
ings; it probes the strange problems of 
genius;” from the Morning Leader, 
“His eccentricities manifest his genius. 
‘ We have read no more remark- 
able book for a very long time;” from 
the Glasgow Herald, “There are signs in 
this book that the author may in future 
reach a far higher level of distinction.” 
As for ourselves, we reserve judgment, 
admitting only that the book interested 
us deeply. It is not a volume easy to lay 
down. You read on and on, even where 
you understand the least, in a dogged de- 
termination to discover whether the ob- 
scurity is due to your own brain or to 
the author’s. 


A pretty good evidence that Mr. Snaith 
knows quite well what he is doing, and 
deliberately adapts his style to his sub- 
ject-matter, is found in the announce- 
ment, just made, that his next story, to 
be published in the autumn, is a historical 
novel of adventure, the scene laid in 
Spain, the title Fortune, the general 














structure and atmosphere that of the 
modern school of Dumas imitators. In 
fact, those who have read the manuscript 
assert that, aside from a few mannerisms, 
it might pass as the work of Stanley 
Weyman at his best. 


From Guzman de Alfarache to Mori- 
arty and Raffles, the Rogue in Fiction 
has had full honour done 
The him. It is quite other- 
Gentleman wise with a kindred and 
Vagabond equally appealing type, 
the Gentleman Vaga- 
bond,—the man who, with rank, wealth, 
success at his command, elects, either 
from a love of adventure, or perhaps 
out of sheer boredom, to cast these 
things aside and become a Knight of the 
Road. The novelists who have at- 
tempted to present this type have almost 
without exception begun by apologising 
for him. The hero of the earliest pica- 
resco novel that has survived,—the 
Metamorphosis, by Apuleius of Medaura, 
written in Latin centuries before the 
word picaresco was even coined,—was 
of the breed of Gentleman Vagabond, a 
man of birth, fortune and refined in- 
stincts; and the author can think of no 
better way of explaining his erratic ad- 
ventures than by metamorphosing him 
into an ass, gaunt, hungry, long of ears 
and tail. The Knight of La Mancha, the 
prince of all Gentleman Vagabonds, was, 
as the whole world knows, mentally un- 
balanced.. And so, to this day, every 
writer who ventures to convert a gentle- 
man into an outcast and a wanderer, 
straightway starts in to find an excuse for 
him,—it matters not how far-fetched the 
excuse may seem, so long as it is an 
excuse. ® 


Now, the plain truth is that nearly all 
of us have, somewhere in our nature, a 
remnant of the old, primeval nomad in- 
stinct. At certain intervals, especially at 
this season of the year, when field and 
stream and tree are all awakening, we 
feel a longing to break away from con- 
vention, to don our hat, walk out into the 
open, and on and on, without turning, 
without looking back, without worrying 
about letters unanswered, appointments 
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unkept, bills unpaid, but thinking only 
that the sun is warm, and life is good, 
and the road ahead calls invitingly. 
Luckily for the established social order, 
no such epidemic seizes a large propor- 
tion of mankind at once; and most of us 
go through life content to enjoy our vaga- 
bondage by proxy, comfortably gowned 
and slippered, following imaginary wan- 
derings from the depths of an easy chair. 
But the point which it is worth while for 
the novelist to consider seriously is that 
our nomad instinct is sufficiently strong 
to make us believe in the imaginary 
hero’s revolt against conventions, with- 
out any further apology. We do not 
need to assume that every Gentleman 
Vagabond in literature has first been 
transformed, literally or symbolically, 
into a Golden Ass. We are even dis- 
posed to be fairly tolerant of the vaga- 
bondage of certain of Ouida’s pseudo- 
gentlemen, such as Tricotrin, until she 
mars our pleasure by some preposterous 
story of self-abnegation and the patient 
bearing of another’s sins. Self-abne- 
gation? We simply refuse to credit it. 
Tricotrin was in modern parlance having 
the time of his life; so was William J. 
Locke’s Beloved Vagabond, so is the 
whole race of Gentleman nomads to 
which they belong. They wander for the 
pure love of wandering; and all this 
laborious structure of melodramatic ex- 
cuses is a sheer waste of time, because it 
convinces nobody. 


. 


It is much to the credit of Mr. James 
Prior to have given, in his recently pub- 
lished novel, The Walking Gentleman, 
the pure type of the Gentleman Vaga- 
bond, who takes to the road from no bet- 
ter reason than the promptings of an in- 
born instinct. It pictures an English 
nobleman, young, well-to-do, on the eve 
of marriage with a woman whom he has 
always liked fairly well, who leaves his 
home one clear summer day, with a lunch- 
eon engagement ahead of him, falls in 
with a party of butchers, bakers and 
candlestick makers, just starting on a 
rollicking all-day picnic; joins them, for 
the first time in his life coming in close 
contact with fellow human beings who 
are not of his own exclusive caste; finds 







































































































































life for the first time a succession of 
pleasant novelties, instead of an endless 
boredom; and accordingly throws him- 
self like a bit of driftwood on the waves 
of chance, and drifts on, endlessly, along 
the highways and byways of England, 
regardless of friends and family and 
bride-to-be. A consideration of the mer- 
its of this book in detail may well be left 
to the reviewer, who discusses it else- 
where in the present issue. But, whether 
good or bad in structure and develop- 
ment, it may at least be hailed as a wel- 


come pioneer in a new and interesting 
field. » 


A propos of Miss Ticknor’s paper in 
the present issue on Edmund Clarence 
Stedman and Eugene 

E.C. Stedman Field we recall the 
very extraordinary pro- 
gramme announced by 
the latter in his column 
“Sharps and Flats” at the time, some 
years ago, when Mr. Stedman was to 
visit Chicago as a guest of the Twentieth 
Century Club of that city. Field, it will 
be remembered, possessed to an extraor- 
dinary degree the faculty of inventing 
the most impossible yarns and writing 
them up with such apparent sincerity and 
such minuteness of detail that most 
readers gulped them gaspingly but with- 
out question. On one occasion he con- 
cocted an outrageously ridiculous story 
concerning Prince Alexander of Bulgaria. 
Had the story been given baldly the 
hoax would have been apparent to the 
most gullible of readers; but turned and 
twisted in Field’s hands, embellished by 
figures and supported by names and ad- 
dresses, it was made at last to seem ex- 
traordinary but true. Henry Labouchére 
printed it solemnly in London Truth add- 
ing some comment of his own. In the 
reception to Mr. Stedman, Field found a 
delightful opportunity to give vent to his 
spirits. According to the circumstantial 
and dramatic picture that he drew, the 
prospective visit of the poet was certainly 
stirring up Chicago literary circles. 
“Sharps and Flats” told picturesquely, 
yet with the utmost gravity, of very 
wonderful preparations that were being 
made and of a grand banquet that was to 
be. A giant procession was to conduct 


in Chicago 
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the guest from the railway station and 
Field announced authoritatively the fol- 
lowing order of march. 


Twenty police officers afoot. 

The Grand Marshal, horseback, accompanied 
by ten male members of the Twentieth 
Century Club, also horseback. 

Mr. Stedman in a landau drawn by four horses, 
two black and two white. 

The Twentieth Century Club in carriages. 
A brass band afoot. 

The Robert Browning Club in Frank Par- 
melee’s buses. 

The Homer Clubs afoot, preceded by a fife 
and drum corp, and a real Greek phi- 
losopher attired in a tunic. 

Another brass band. 

A beautiful young woman playing a guitar, 
symbolising Apollo and his lute, in a car 
drawn by nine milk-white stallions, 
impersonating the Muses. 

Two hundred Chicago poets afoot. 
The Chicago Literary Club in carriages. 
Another brass’ band. 
Magnificent Advertising car of Armour & Co. 
illustrating the progress of civilisation. 
The Fish Bladder Brigade and the Blue 
Island Avenue Shelley Club. 

The Fire Department. 

Another brass band. 

Citizens in carriages, afoot and horseback. 
Advertising cars and wagons. 


a 
Here is a plot which possesses at least 
the merit of extraordinary originality. It 
must be credited to Mary 


The S. Watts, the author of 
Automatom The Tenant, which is be- 
Pugilist ing published this spring. 


Mrs. Watts tells us that 
all during her childhood she was pur- 
suing the story-telling fancies; but that 
she can now remember only oné of these 
early stories. This was about an autom- 
aton prize-fighter. He won the fight, 
upon which, it is unnecessary to say, a 
great deal of money was at stake. After- 
wards, however, his inventor got into a 
row with the defeated pugilist on a rail- 
road train, and trying to make the au- 
tomaton fight again, it wouldn’t work. 
The secret is in imminent danger of being 
divulged when the train runs off a trestle. 
In the smash-up nobody is hurt, but the 
automaton pugilist is shivered to atoms, 
so that no one but his inventor and his 
backers ever know about the deception. 


We do not know that Mr. Winston 
Churchill has ever avowed an ambition 














on 








to become the American Balzac, but there 
is a curious symmetry in 


The New am ez. as 

, his literary career which 
Churchill / po Maas 
Pie suggests the possibility 


of a far-reaching plan. 
Beginning with Richard Carvel, he evi- 
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dently set himself to the representation 
of certain important epochs in American 
history. The Crisis, dealing with the 
period of the Civil War, and The Cross- 
ing, which pictured the westward de- 
velopment of the United States, com- 
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From his latest portrait 















































































The original of W. J. Locke's 7ke Beloved Vagabond 


pleted a trilogy which fairly represented 
the most important moments in the first 
one hundred years of our history as a 
nation. This was in itself a scheme of 
some magnitude, but Mr. Churchill fol- 
lowed it up with Coniston, in which he 
set forth a typical example of the political 
development of the country immediately 
after the Civil War. Up to this point he 
had never dealt with a strictly modern 
theme except in his first book, The Celeb- 
rity, which was, so to speak, a mere by- 
product and had no special relation with 
the rest of his work. 

ia 


Now comes the news that his new 
book, Mr. Crewe’s Career, which is to be 
published this spring, is a story of the 
present day and has for its background 
the political life of a generation succeed- 
ing that of Coniston. Primarily, of 
course, it is a story of character, as all 
of Mr. Churchill’s books have been, and 
the “love interest” is said to have re- 
ceived rather more attention than in 
some of his earlier novels. But secon- 
darily, Mr. Crewe’s Career is to be an 
exposition of the political game as it is 
played to-day. Without doubt Mr. 
Churchill, who is of an observing turn 
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of mind, has found plenty of material in 
his own experience as a candidate for the 
governorship of New Hampshire. The 
fact that he is receiving his full share of 
abuse in certain New England news- 
papers indicates that he has fairly quali- 
fied as a political expert and that he has 
become a factor in the politics of his 
state. If only he has “let himself go” in 
his new book, Mr. Crewe’s Career may 
be expected to furnish an amount of 
amusement and instruction greater than 
that afforded by any of his stories of the 
past. 
o 


General Homer Lea, author of The 
Vermilion Pencil, a romance of China 
which will be published this spring, has 
long been somewhat of an enigma even 
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Whose work Les Filigranes is reviewed elsewhere 
in this issue 


to his friends, and it is only recently that 
any facts concerning his mysterious 
career have come to light. 
A descendant from the 
collateral branch of the 
Lea family which gave 
the South its greatest 
general, Homer Lea while still a student 
of Stanford University in California be- 
gan to turn his attention to matters mili- 
tary, acquiring an intimate knowledge of 
history and, amongst other peculiarities, 
making a specialty of the study of 
Chinese. None of his college friends, not 
even his room-mate, professed to under- 
stand him properly. He was considered 
a good fellow but eccentric, and when 
prevented by an attack of smallpox from 
graduating he suddenly left California 
for China without giving any warning 
of what he intended to do. It is now 
known, however, that he became deeply 
involved in the internal troubles that dis- 
turbed the Celestial Empire, and became 
identified with and a leader in that party 
which aimed at the restoration of the 
Emperor who since 1898 had been a 
helpless prisoner in the Purple Palace. 


Homer Lea 


In 1900, when the Boxer rebellion had 
thrown the Empire into a state of chaos, 
he saw a chance to strike. Pekin was 
occupied by eight foreign nations and the 
court had fled from the imperial city to 
the fortress of Siamfu. Homer Lea was 
away in the southern provinces raising 
recruits, but as soon as he heard what 
had happened in Pekin, he determined to 
travel alone with two of his Chinese 
officers a distance of about a thousand 
miles, form a conjunction with Tong 
Tsoi Shang,:a powerful friend of the 
Emperor, who had 20,000 men at his 
command, and march with him on 
Siamfu. After an extraordinary journey 
through a remote part of the country in- 
fested- by robbers and river pirates, and 
when he had got within about one hun- 
dred miles of his destination, word was 
brought him of Tong Tsoi Shang’s exe- 
cution. He immediately despatched a 
courier to the mountain cantonments of 
Tong Tsoi Shang’s forces with orders to 
await his arrival, but it was too late, as 
the Empress had already caused the 
troops to be dispersed and incidentally 
set a price on Homer Lea’s head. 
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CASUAL NOTES OF AN IRRESPONSIBLE TRAVELLER 


IV.—PortLanp, MalIne 


pes SAMUEL JOHN- 
: MSON once said to the 
Mattentive Boswell, that 
Sfor him the current of 
Shis life was at its full 
a whenever he was driven 
on oe seamed briskly along Fleet Street 
in a hackney-coach. This was all very 
well for Dr. Samuel Johnson. He hap- 
pened to be a purblind, corpulent person, 
unable to see very far beyond his nose, 
and afflicted with an asthmatic shortness 
of breath which made him gasp and 
wheeze whenever he was obliged to walk. 
Years of garret-life, of tavern talk and of 
London fog had caused his appreciation 
of Nature in the large to become atro- 
phied, just as the nicety of his tastes had 
become blunted. Hence to rattle along 
over the cobblestones in a stuffy coach 
was to him the very acme of delight. If, 
at the end of his drive, he found awaiting 
him a platter of stewed hare that was un- 
duly “high,” accompanied by a stout loaf, 
plenty of rancid butter and a steaming 
jorum of strong tea, he felt that he had 
really reached Elysium. 

Now if I were a person of sufficient 
importance to have a Boswell, I should 
set forth to him an ideal very different 
from that of the Great Cham. Of all the 
places on the habitable earth, where is it 
that one can get the keenest sense of what 
is good in life? Where will his blood 
race through his veins most joyously? 
Where will a glorious exhilaration make 
him feel as though he were walking upon 
air, with a sense of supreme well-being, 
of healthful, zestful happiness just be- 
cause he is alive and there? Believe a 
normal human being of nomadic tastes 
when he tells you that all of these sensa- 
tions will come upon you overwhelmingly, 
if you will only walk on Congress Street 
in Portland, Maine, some where about the 
end of June. The sunny fields of Kent 





are very fine. The roses of the Riviera and 


the blue of the Italian lakes are charming. 
The palms of Santa Catalina sway with 
a seductive fascination. The Rockies 
and the Alps are majestic in the boldness 
of their beauty. The long, dim vistas of 
the Schwarzwald murmur almost lyrically 
through the leaves that make of every 
tree a deep-green bower. Yet these may 
all go hang when I recall the buoyancy 
of soul which comes over me on Congress 
Street in Portland, Maine. 

The truth is that certain places are 
meant to be enjoyed by poets only, while 
others are supremely satisfying to the 
wholly unimaginative nature. Thus, the 
Lago” di Garda would give endless plea- 
sure to a sensitive, unworldly spirit such 
as Shelley—that beautiful and ineffec- 
tual angel of the luminous void. On the 
other hand, the Hon. Enoch P. Scruggs 
of Altoona, Pennsylvania, and his good 
lady and the Misses Scruggs, would ask 
nothing better of Providence than a long 
sojourn at Asbury Park. Yet few of 
us are really poets, and some of us are 
more exacting than the famille Scruggs. 
We like to have our heads well up in air 
and yet at the same time to keep our feet 
planted firmly on the solid earth. The 
actual and usual seen against a back- 
ground of romance—this is what appeals 
to me, at least, far more than either ab- 
stract-.and unchanging beauty, or the 
crude monotony of the commonplace, 
Fundamentally, this middle ground, 
when you come to think of it, is attrac- 
tive and appealing just because it is a 
microcosmic reproduction of human life 
itself—life as it actually is and as it has 
been made for us, not by poets nor yet 
by plodders, but by the God of Things as 
They Are. 

Here is the Horatian philosophy of the 
aurea mediocritas. Mediocritas—yes, but 
always aurea. That sagacious Roman 
who has seemed to every age to be its own 
possession, who is to-day more truly 
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modern than even Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
and who will remain eternally the genial 
friend and easy-going monitor of all man- 
kind—Horace, I say, knew well that con- 
trast is the very essence of enjoyment. 


Sed neque qui Capua Romam petit imbre lutoque 
Adspersus volet in caupona vivere; nec qui 
Frigus collegit furnos et balnea laudat. 


Harmony is the more ravishing when 
it follows discord ; beauty is the more en- 
trancing when it stands out radiantly be- 
side ugliness; and grains of gold gleam 
brightest when one finds them in a lump 
of clay. So let us learn to view the com- 
plicated web of human life that we may 
at last arrive at the supreme philosophy 





caporal supérieur, paquet rose—be 
granted me as a concomitant to medita- 
tion. 


But to return to Congress Street in 
June. The sky above is intensely blue. 
A soft yet bracing breeze blows up the 
street from the undulating waters of the 
Bay. It flutters the awnings and makes 
the flags stream proudly on their staffs. 
Everything is as fresh and sweet and as 
clearly outlined as though Portland had 
been created on that very morning instead 
of much more than two centuries ago. 
This is not really newness,much less raw- 
ness. It is the neat, self-respecting trim- 
ness of a city—simplex munditiis—that is 








of enjoyment which can derive exquisite 
pleasure anywhere from the contrasts 
which meet us in the study of mankind, 
from the analysis of anything, from the 
gleams of humour, the subtle tints of per- 
sonality, the ways and manners of one’s 
fellow men and women, and the pictur- 
esqueness of the background, whatever it 
may be. If you have acquired this price- 
less gift, you can be happy even at 
Ulubre. The smallest hamlet or the 
largest city—it is quite the same. Every- 
where the human comedy goes on for- 
ever. As for myself, I think that I have 
learned the lesson—provided only that 
I can be sure of getting well-cooked 
meals, however simple, and provided 
also that a certain brand of cigarettes— 


LIFE AND NATURE IN CASCO BAY 





still American to its very core, with sug- 
gestive touches of Old England to give it 
dignity and the softened charm of age. 
Looking down from a gradual slope is 
one of the most delightful of hotels, 
nestling among trees, and with broad 
verandas that invite you to be quite at 
home. Yet if you choose, you can turn 
into Oak Street and take up your abode in 
“chambers” and be as comfortable as you 
will, ad l’ Anglaise. 

The spreading trees with their half- 
arched greenery are one of the great 
charms of Portland. Turn off just where 
you like, and you will gaze down shaded 
streets on which the sunshine sifts its way 
seductively through the foliage. The 
houses—fine old mansions—are set in 
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‘*In half an hour the keel will grate gently on the pebbles of a crescent beach.” 


velvet lawns dappled by the shadows 
of their elms and oaks. And every 
little while you will come upon a park 
with limpid pools of water and beds of 
flowers and the spray of fountains. Or, 
if you care to take another course, you 


will find yourself upon a strip of turf 
which overlooks the sparkle of the sea. 
Only a few antique and interesting can- 
non share the place with you; and if you 
are so fortunate as to wander thither by 
the side of a charming girl, you may ad- 

















‘* Here and there is a huge boulder that seems like a missile hurled from a giant's 
sling when the world was young, with a gaunt, uprooted pine beside it.” 





“Here are grass-grown paths from which you get a glimpse of some slender pier running far out 
into the water.’ 
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mire her to your heart’s content, while 
the wind, with caressing touch, loosens 
the little fluffs of hair about her face and 
makes her colour come and go bewitch- 
ingly. And what you say to her no one 
will ever hear, except perhaps the birds 
that twitter in the tree-tops. 

But it is Congress Street that calls one 
back—Congress Street, with its throngs of 
people moving busily up and down the 
sidewalks, its handsome shops, its general 
air of thrift and order and prosperity. 
Every one you meet has clear bright eyes 
and a touch of incipient tan. Every one 
is well and cheerful and alive. You are 
very much alive yourself, and are every 
moment thanking Heaven for it. You 
look into the windows where the jewel- 
lers display their dainty wares. You pur- 
chase great masses of carnations at a 
price so trifling as to make the flowers 
seem a gift from the Portlinderinn who 
hands them to you with a frank and 
friendly smile. You are ready to do any- 
thing, to go anywhere, to laugh aloud and 
even to burst forth into song, because, as 
I said, you are so very much alive. Small 
wonder that Anthony Trollope wrote as 


he did of Portland and its people nearly 


fifty years ago. Mark the healthy and 
roast-beefy tone of the approving Briton: 


“Portland has an air of supreme plenty. .. . 
The faces of the people tell of three regular 
meals of meat a day, and of digestive powers 
in proportion. O happy Portlanders! If they 
only knew their own good fortune! They get 
up early and go to bed early. The women are 
comely and sturdy, able to take care of them- 
selves, without any fal-lal of chivalry, and the 
men are sedate, obliging, and industrious. I 
saw the young girls in the streets coming home 
from their tea-parties at nine o’clock, many of 
them alone, and all with some basket in their 
hands, which betokened an evening not passed 
absolutely in idleness. No fear there of unruly 
questions on the way, or of insolence from the 
ill-conducted of the other sex. All was, or 
seemed to be, orderly, sleek, and unobtrusive. 
Probably, of all modes of life that are allotted 
to man by his Creator, life such as this is the 
most happy.” 


Dear old Anthony knew a thing or two. 
In Trollope’s time, Mr. Cordes had not 
yet spread his tables for the hungry visi- 
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tor, nor was the fine hotel there, with its 
admirable chef; but Portland was well 
catered to, we may be sure. And even 
then the sun shone bright on Congress 
Street and its historic monuments. There 
is a good deal of history associated with 
Portland, but I admire this chiefly because 
it gives a fitting background for the liv- 
ing present. That is what history is for, 
just as that is the real use of architecture. 
I like to think of Preble, and I like to 
look at the fine structures of St. Dom- 
inic’s and St. Luke’s as I rove about the 
town; but the trolley-cars are also an 
essential part of it, and so are the trees, 
and the shops, and all the rest. 

If you care to, you may visit the house 
where Longfellow was born; but I have 
never myself done so. It seems rather 
foolish to make pilgrimages to the birth- 
places of distinguished men. You are 
certain to be disappointed. There is 
Shakespeare’s—at least, it is conjecturally 
his ; a wretched, squalid hole of a garret, 
which only makes you sorry for the poet. 
And there is the birthplace of Robert 
Burns, transformed into a peep-show of 
tawdry “relics.” What does it matter 
where a man was born? There is no par- 
ticular merit in being born. No one who 
is born has any choice in the matter. He 
is just born because he has to be. The 
real thing to consider is what he does 
with himself after he has been born. I 
feel a reverential thrill when I enter Sir 
Walter Scott’s noble book-lined study at 
Abbotsford, and see everything just as 
it was when he was still alive—his 
leathern chair, his desk, at which he wrote 
each morning before his guests were out 
of bed. But where he was born is of no 
earthly consequence. Shakespeare and 
Scott and Burns and Longfellow must all 
have looked alike when they were babies 
—trather red, and given to squalling, and 
doubtless smelling of sour milk. No; 
Longfellow’s birthplace I will not visit. 
I like to think that when he was a man, 
he, too, walked on Congress Street wear- 
ing rather gorgeous waistcoats. But to 
my mind, Portland is not so much an 
object of admiration because of Long- 
fellow, as Longfellow is to be envied be- 
cause he had the good luck to be born in 
Portland. 

A grocer’s shop is not usually the sort 
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of place where one lingers merely be- 
cause it provides a sensation of zsthetic 
pleasure. Yet on Congress Street there is 
a grocer’s shop which has a singular at- 
traction for me. In it Art has cast a 
certain glamour over Utility, as, indeed, 
it always should. In the golden period of 
Greek genius, the two were never sepa- 
rated. The artistic glorified the useful, 
while the useful made the artistic serve 
the needs of human life. It was only in 
the time of Aristotle that the notion of 
Fine Art was made separate and distinct ; 
and Aristotle marks the beginning of 
Greek decadence. A Platonist would un- 
derstand just why this grocer’s shop at- 
tracts me,—and so would a mere hedon- 
ist. I admire the spaciousness of the 
place, the orderly arrangement of every- 
thing in it, the subordination of such 
usual wares as flour and kerosene and 
butter to the more tempting confections 
which are in themselves delightful and 
which can be treated with daintiness and 
delicacy. The honeycombs gleam like 
pale gold through the glass which lucently 
contains them. The cherries au maras- 
quin, the thick white stalks of asparagus, 
the terrines of patés truffés, the jars of 
Dundee jam, the dark-green olives, the 
luscious California peaches, the slim 
round wooden disks enclosing Camem- 
bert, the candied violets, the thousand 
and one trifles which make gastronomy a 
part of poetry—why on earth did Zola 
write a symphony of cheeses only, in- 
stead of a dithyramb of dainties that 
should leave nothing out? 

But what I like most is the broad 
counter which runs along nearly the 
whole of one side, and which seems 
almost empty, save for a few trifling 
hints of devilled crabs and other freshly 
prepared comestibles. Two or three neat 
and pleasant-faced girls are standing 
here. If you merely hint the wish, they 
will see that, at whatever hour you men- 
tion, there will be ready for you whole 
roasted chickens, or delightful ducks and 
dainty salads and lettuce sandwiches 
blending their green leaves with the gold 
of their rich mayonnaise,—hampers, in 
short, packed full of things such as 
Lucullus would have loved. And why? 
Because, indeed, you are intending to 
take a little steamer and go down the 
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Bay to picnic on one of the fascinating 
islands that rise above the sunlit waters, 
with great rocks and woods and winding 
beaches, while Nature’s own reposeful 
spirit touches them with peace. Let us 
convey our wishes to one of the maidens 
—and intimate that we wish her to be 
very, very bountiful and make the 
hamper a marvellous one even for Port- 
land, where the horn of plenty pours 
forth all the gifts of the genial goddess, 
Copia. 

Then, presently, let us make our way 
down to the crowded wharves, where 
every sort of craft is moored, and where, 
even if there be no “Spanish sailors with 
their bearded lips,” there is a glorious 
suggestion of all “the magic and the 
mystery of the sea.” At the Harpswell 
landing, and swaying in the slip, is a stout 
little steamer, the Maquoit, which from 
its size would be mistaken in the harbour 
of Manhattan for a tug-boat. Yet please 
view the Maquoit with all respect. She 
has a Cap’n with a gold-laced cap, presid- 
ing in the pilot-house, whom his crew ad- 
dress in true naval style as “sir.” She 
has a first officer and a purser and a suffi- 
cient complement of sailers—a sturdy, 
self-respecting, manly set of men; and 
officially they are just as proud of navi- 
gating the Maquoit as though she were 
the Lusitania, 

Maybe the boat will not leave the pier 
on time. To oblige a friend of the Cap’n, 
the Maquoit can be held indefinitely. 
If a lady has asked the purser not to leave 
until she comes, and has intimated that 
she may be just a little late, the purser 
will tell the Cap’n, and the Cap’n’s 
weather-beaten face will radiate a ready 
acquiescence. It is a friendly country, 
this. Every one likes to be nice to every- 
body else, and time is of no particular 
value. Meanwhile, the passengers come 
aboard, and strange-looking packages 
and boxes are loaded on the lower deck 
and even, at a pinch, upon the upper 
deck. Parcels from Portland milliners, 
crates of cackling poultry, great sides 
of beef, and perhaps a protesting pig, 
are mingled with articles of furniture 
and baby-carriages. For the people who 
live on the islands all the length of Casco 
Bay down to the open ocean must be 
nourished and made comfortable from 
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Portland. You lazily view the loading, 
and admire the varied tastes of those 
whose most sacred Lares and Penates are 
shipped on the Maquoit. And the pas- 
sengers as they arrive are worth your 
study too. Delightful girls appear in 
simple costumes, with rosy faces and the 
touch of sun upon their shapely arms. 
Their white skirts and fluttering ribbons 
show bravely against the sober costumes 
of the island men, or for the matter of 
that, against the grey or dark blue of 
Outlanders like yourself. The whole 
scene is animated—the rumble of the 
trucks, the chatter of the women, the 
splash of the restless water against the 
piles, the swaying of the little steamer, the 
breeze and sun and salt and splendour of 
the Bay beyond. So, if the Maquoit neg- 
lects the time-table, you do not care. No- 
body cares. You are happy anyhow. In 
the cities time is money; but up here in 
this blesséd land, time is something better 
—time is pleasure and you have all the 
time there is. 

In the days when our great country had 
not yet expanded westward very far, men 
used to say “From Maine to Georgia” 
when they wished to convey a sense of 
ultimates. It is odd, but somehow or 


other, extremes have really met in this 
particular antithesis. Maine and Georgia 
are very much alike in certain aspects of 


their people. The typical man of Maine 
resembles not a bit the typical New Eng- 
lander as we are wont to think of the 
New Englander. He is as remote from 
the Massachusetts man as from a South 
Sea Islander, and much more agreeable 
than either. The Massachusetts man 
speaks with an air of sharp decision. He 
is tremendously “informing.” He is not 
happy unless he can direct you or reform 
you or instruct you. His accents, always 
slightly nasal, twang like a Jew’s-harp 
when he talks to you. He is brisk, self- 
conscious, ill at ease, and he would rather 
like to bully you—for your own good. 
All these traits—even the twang—he in- 
herited honestly from the provincial re- 
gions of Old England whence his dissent- 
ing forbears came. But the Maine man 
has not the slightest affinity with him. His 
speech is slow and gentle. The harsher 
consonants shade off into mere phonetic 
hints, while the liquids and the vowels 
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are prolonged deliciously. He has no 
twang whatever, but instead a pleasant 
drawl, precisely that of the far South. He 
does not want to teach you anything. He 
is not in a hurry. He is patient, kindly, 
unobtrusive. He seldom laughs aloud; 
but a glint of humour will come into his 
eyes and a smile will light his face. He 
observes everything, but he says very 
little. He is not self-conscious in the 
least, but wholly natural and simple with 
a dignity which comes from living close 
to Nature. Take him all in all he is about 
the finest type of American that I know. 

I wonder for how long a time these 
kindly, honest, upright people of Maine 
will remain unspoiled. How long will it 
be ere their sound, simple qualities will 
feel the uneasy influences of the age? 
Even to-day, one seems to recognise a 
weakened moral fibre, a slight decadence, 
in the rising generation when compared 
with the fathers and the mothers. The 
young men and the young women are 
drifting to the towns, or at home are 
growing to be less rugged and less sound. 

While I am thinking of these things, the 

whistle of the Maquoit hoots hoarsely and 
the boat steams out into the Bay. Two 
lanky men are sitting near me in the bow; 
and as we swing into the channel, they 
begin to talk in measured tones. 
“Yes,” observes the elder of the two, 
twas a blamed queer thing. It hap- 
pened in Noo York. I read it in one of 
them papers. You see, ‘twas like this. 
A widow woman had lost her husband an’ 
she went and c’lected the insurance 
money from a bank.” 

“What had the bank to do with it?” 
inquired the other. 

“TI d’no; but anyhow the money was in 
the bank and she went and drew it out. 
Well, the feller in the bank handed her 
the bills and she was sticking them in her 
wallet. Up in one corner of the bank 
was one of them things thet whirl around 
and make a sort of rush of air. They 
have ’em in banks, I’m told, to keep them 
fellers cool in summer. Well, jest as the 
lady was poking them bills into her wal- 
let, a stream of air licked up one of ’em 
—th’ paper said ’twas a thousand dollar 
bill_—and ketched it. ’N she never no- 
ticed it till she got home and counted the 
money.” 
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“T guess she was put out some.” 

“Well, I guess so too. But when she 
went back to th’ bank, thet feller there 
had seen the bill and had kep’ it for her. 
When she came in, he just forked it out 
as ca’m as you please.” 

His listener meditated for a while. 
Then he asked : 

“Would you ’a kep it for her an’ give 
it back?” 

“Oh, yes, I’d a done just the same.” 
He spat meditatively over the side. “Only 
’t would ’a bin a pull, I guess. But, you 
see, she was a widow woman.” 

“Yes, it doos make a lot of diff’rence 
who ’tis. Now I found a wallet once 
with seven dollars and eighty-seven cents 
into it. I knew whose it was, because it 
had her name on it. She was a good 
woman, too. I knocked off work a little 
earlier than usual an’ took a car over to 
her house. Well, she wasn’t in. Her old 
aunt said I c’d leave it. I sez ‘No, mam, 
not till you give me my car-fares coming 
and going.’ Well, now, she wouldn’t 
agree. So I sez: ‘All right; then I'll 
keep the wallet till Mis’ Brown comes and 
gets it.’ An’ so I went off with it an’ left 
her there. I guess she was pretty 
mean.” 

“The old hen!” commented the other, 
yet with a certain philosophic calm that 
made the remark seem quite impersonal. 


But now the Magquoit has got down 
into the open Bay, past Peak Island and 
Long Island, and into the wonderful 
archipelago beyond which lies the illimit- 
able ocean. There is nothing like those 
islands anywhere. Their trees are so 
very green; their beaches are so snowy 
white. They are just as God meant them 
to be forever, from the smallest to the 
greatest, except perhaps Orr’s Island, 
which has experieficed the taint of other 
influences. When Mrs. Stowe described 
the Pearl of Orr’s Island, I suppose that 
the Pearl was really pearly. But she is 
dead and gone to-day. I have seen the 
present Pearl. She is blowsy and bold- 
eyed, and when I saw her, she was sitting 
in the lap of a half-drunken hackman. 
But of all the other islands, I know none 
that is not beautiful in its own way— 
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from bleak Mark Island, lonely and un- 
inhabited, to Great Chebeague, which is 
the queen of the whole group. It is 
large enough to have some good inland 
roads, so that you do not feel imprisoned 
by the surrounding sea. Its shore is 
scalloped into curving strips of sand, or 
else it juts out boldly in great rocks upon 
which the surf comes thundering in 
clouds of spray. 

Here and there is a huge boulder that 
seems like a missile hurled from a 
giant’s sling when the world was young, 
with a gaunt uprooted pine beside it, 
keeping it company in its isolation. Here 
are grass-grown paths from which you 
get a glimpse of some slender pier run- 
ning far out into the water. And the 
people are the best people in all Maine in 
their hospitality and rightness and self- 
respecting courtesy. Heaven send that 
they may never change! 


Go down to the beach that faces the 
north end of Littlejohn’s, and push out 
in a rowboat which answers to your 
slightest stroke. In half an hour the 
keel will grate gently on the pebbles of a 
crescent beach. The thick grass and the 
white birches come down to the very edge 
of the fine sand. Throw out your anchor 
there and find a place to lie on, with the 
sun streaming full upon your face and 
filling you with the glory of life. It is not 
the sickly, sticky sun-fire of the cities. 
The fresh wind tempers its power, so that 
it makes your face tingle under its touch, 
and you feel a glow all through your 
veins as from some rare and wondrous 
wine. The sky above is a vault of pure 
sapphire through which now and then a 
gull wings its way, a fleck of distant 
white. Before you is the sea with its 
infinite murmurings. Behind you, the 
notes of a wood-bird come faintly 
through the trees. The scent of clover- 
blossoms mingles with the odour of the 
seaweed. You are lulled and soothed 
and fascinated by the beauty of it, the 
perfection of it, the wonder of it all; and 
you believe with a deep reverence and 
thankfulness that everything is for the 
best in this very best of all possible 
worlds. 
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CARICATURE PORTRAIT OF GULBRANSSON BY 
HEINE 


A GERMAN’S CARICATURES OF 
LITERARY MEN 


ma ERHAPS it is the spirit 

Hof Teutonic militarism 

athat gives to modern 

[aaa Germany an objective di- 

= |—rectness in almost every- 

athing from poetry to 

mime painting, a quality that 

€ poignancy to the art of 

her caricaturists. We Americans de- 
pend too much on a caricaturist’s illustra- 
tive capacity, the English upon his 
record of affairs that are past, the French 
on the pathetically ridiculous, the Span- 
iards on the horrible, and the Italians on 
nothing in particular. As for the Ger- 
man he hits hard and hits home, without 
plot, without reminiscence, without fool- 
ishness, without ghastliness, and without 
froth. He can imprison satire in one 
line, and let it loose with another. Even 
when his caricature-portraits have none 
of the usual earmarks of facial resem- 
blances his lines catch the index of per- 
sonality, mercilessly and inflexibly.. Cari- 
cature of that sort becomes international 
in its appeal to the scalpel-like instinct 
(variously assorted, but as yet without a 


specific class-name), with which human- 
ity is endowed to an extreme degree. 
We Americans may consider London 
Punch the primer of hilarics; the Eng- 
lish probably find us too subtle; we all 
tire of the Frenchman’s froth and frivol, 
and every one of us is apt to be bored by 
the Italian’s endeavour to perpetrate a 
joke with a pencil. However, the Ger- 
man caricaturist has found an “open 
sesame” to the whole world’s sense of 
humour, and as you sit over coffee at 
Florian’s in Venice, or in the Paix at 
Paris, you find them bringing you the 
German satirical journals oftener than 
those of your own country or theirs; 
even the most Britannic perception 
knows what the German jokist is about 
from the way the Teuton goes at things, 
biting the plate of manners and morals 
with the mordant of his art and produc- 
ing an etching on mentality that counts 
for something everywhere. 

Like the German editor, the German 
caricaturist stands a good running chance 
of living at the expense of the govern- 
ment, to judge from the experiences of 
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GULBRANSSON’S CONCEPTION OF MAXIM GORKY GABRIEL D’ANNUNZIO 


Remembering that the eyes are the windows of the sou] 
the caricaturist here indicates his conclusions 
unmistakably—perhaps unfairly 














MARCEL PREVOST PAUL HERVIEU 


Watchful for the main chances in Who here reflects on his countenance the embroidered 
literature effect of his official honours 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’'S HUNTING EXPEDITION—I 


The Trust is a mighty bird disguised, for certain reasons, inthe borrowed plumage of patriotism. At last Theodore 
the Hunter creeps upon it, roosting in its Wall Street eyrie. Careful is the aim and 
well loaded the gun. Click! Bang! 

















PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S HUNTING EXPEDITION—II 


When the cloud of smoke cleared 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S HUNTING EXPEDITION—III 


Theodore the Hunter is standing ready to receive congratulations—if there should happen to be any 











TOLSTOY 


For’ Gulbransson what there is of Tolstoy out of his 
*. books is the pose of a certain ferocity—which here 
he haseliminated by the facetiousness of his 
pencil. The sheer spirit of fun occa- 
sionally leads him to experiment 
with patriarchs 


BJORNSON 


Even if ideals are slaves to materialistic 
things this Norseman forgets it 





IBSEN 


‘Behold me! Divine is my delight in the Dismal” 


EMANUEL VON BODMAN 


Who takes a spiral point of view of things and 
likes to feel that his neck is safe 
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GEORGE BRANDES 


the indefatigable Th. Th. Heine, who 
courted the imperial wrath of William of 
Germany by an audacious excursion into 
the realms of satire and art. This he did 
by his political shaft aimed at the target 
of the Emperor’s progress through Pales- 
tine. Whether in Jugend, the Fliegende 
Blatter, Simplicissimus, or in the Meggen- 

















dorfer Blatter it is all the same—every- 
where directness of line and mass are 
employed to convey ideas more than to 
convey stories. 

I do not think it is an exaggeration to 
say that among the leading satirists of 
Germany O. Gulbransson, known best 
by his caricatures in Simplicissimus, 


THE GERMAN ARTIST HEINE 
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stands foremost in the art of caricature 
in that country to-day. Perhaps his re- 
cent cartoon of Mr. Roosevelt’s blow at 
the Trust idea best illustrates, in a gen- 
eral way, his keen and searching sarcasm, 
which is saved from the cynicism of situ- 
ations by the grace of humour. Of that 
he, in common with all successful carica- 
turists, has a’store abundant, as his draw- 
ings of famous men of letters show. 
The one of Heine depicts Gulbransson’s 
confrére seated on a sofa—seat of hon- 
our, if you please !—piping in willy-nilly 
complaisance. Even the pug on the pil- 
low sleeps an untroubled sleep, he little 
guessing, and Heine little caring, that the 
master is about to be marched off to gaol! 

Of course Heine could not overlook 
the attention shown him by the affable 
Gulbransson; therefore he returned the 
compliment with another, paying Gul- 
bransson in his own coin by depicting him 
gleeful over his graphic joke. 

The Frenchmen Paul Hervieu and 
Marcel Prévost are least in Gulbrans- 
son’s province, just as to the German in- 
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tellect the French sort seems to be like 
lace in its fabric, but the northmen, 
Bjérnson and Ibsen and Brandes, he hits 
on the nail, and Gorky and Tolstoy as 
well. You cannot be angry with him for 
any of these, they are funnier than un- 
kind. As for D’Annunzio, probably Gul- 
bransson never saw him—I doubt if he 
has seen any of the others yet, and though 
there is little about this caricature, if 
anything, that is portraiture. It seems to 
be almost a pictorial analysis of D’An- 
nunzio’s work, of his writing as the Ital- 
ians know it and as the Germans know it, 
since translators have made it quite proper 
for American readers, imagining us less 
tolerant, and it is a hopeful sign that we 
are. Gulbransson’s portrait of D’An- 
nunzio seems to indicate clearly that he 
is with us here. 

Surely Gulbransson reads deeply in the 
volume of man’s foibles and follies, his 
faith and his fancies, his hopes and his 
humiliations, and alas for whom he 
awaits, pen in hand, for that one shall be 
routed by the wrath of his ink-pot! 

Gardner Teall. 
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The personification of thefstolidly solid 
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Jhe Ch cage Dante . 


EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN 
AND EUGENE FIELD 


7DMUND CLARENCE 
SSTEDMAN disproved 
Magthe oft-quoted saying, 

Na‘“he that hath many 
a friends hath none,” for 
she was a man exceeding 
Srich in friendships. Nor 
were these merely so-called “literary 
friendships,” which make a showing in 
black and white. Among his real friends 
was Eugene Field, whose early literary 
productions at once attracted Stedman’s 
notice. He was among the first to dis- 
cover the “Lakeside poet,” for despite his 
necessary absorption in business and in 
his literary tasks Mr. Stedman had always 
an ear and voice for every new and prom- 
ising aspirant for literary laurels. His 
pen too was ever at the service of the 
newcomer, and in this instance Stedman 
wrote to his Boston publisher suggesting 
that the other communicate with this new 
poet and daring wit, and ask him for a 
book of verse, which he considered his 
strong point. 

The suggestion resulted in the publica- 
tion of Field’s first little book, entitled 
Culture’s Garland, for which the author 
was most desirous that Stedman should 
write the introduction, the very incon- 
gruity of such a combination seeming to 
please the western poet exceedingly. 
Some amusing correspondence followed 
which may be prefaced by Field’s first 
response to a letter from the publisher 
in question : : 

Dear Mr. T——: I hardly know what I 
ought to say in answer to your courteous letter 
of the 23d ultimo. I am just enough of a 
Yankee to be a long time making up my mind 
when once in doubt. However, it is but fair that 


you should know what bothers me. I am not 
troubled about my verse, for I made up my 
mind a long time ago that my verse never did 
and never could amount to a ——! I wrote to 
Mr. O—— at the earnest solicitation of numer- 
ous unwise friends, and the consequence was 
that the mere suggestion of printing a tome 
of my alleged poetry precipitated an old and 
prosperous publisher into bankruptcy! I tell 
you this because you ought to be warned 
against inviting the dreadful buffetings of fate 
which inevitably follow a dalliance with my 
Muse. And now let us drop the painful sub- 
ject of verse. I have written about forty short 
stories (or shall I call them sketches) in the 
last two years. I really have a good opinion 
of them, and this opinion has been encouraged 
by the favour with which these tales have been 
received by readers—for you must know that 
nearly all the stories have appeared in print. 
I would like to see these tales in book form. 
I believe that they would sell. Of their merit 
I have no doubt, but whether they would strike 
you as marketable—why, that is a question. I 
have spent much time on them, and if you were 
to indicate a desire to publish them I would 
want to rewrite them over again—for just as a 
mother is anxious to have her little children 
appear decently and properly, so do I want to 
have these children of mine to go out into the 
world apparelled as neatly as my intellectual 
purse can afford. I have here, we will say, 
forty short stories, aggregating 125,000 words; 
do you think that it would pay you to publish 
them? They are stories for young and old; 
perhaps I should say that they are (most of 
them) child’s stories.so written as to interest 
the old folk. I have made them as simple as 
I could, and in many of them the fairy element 
predominates. In two of them there are a 
number of lyrics, humorous and serious. A 
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book of this kind could be illustrated with great 
effect—but I would want to suggest the illus- 
trations. Now I can send you a part of or all 
these tales, if you think that you would care to 
print a work of this character. But, as I have 
said, I would like to rewrite all, even though 
in their present shape they might be acceptable 
to you. I send you a schedule which may assist 
you in making up your mind as to whether you 
care about reading the tales, and although it 
may be rather hazardous, I inclose a copy of a 
letter written by Mr. Hawthorne. Let me 
thank you for your kind note, and believe me, 
dear sir, 
Very truly yours, 
EuceNE FIe vp. 
Cuicaco, April 2, 1887. 


Mr. Field’s diagram of the forty stories 
referred to above is extremely decorative. 
It is made out in four columns; the first, 
in blue ink, contains the names of stories ; 
the second, in red, the number of words in 
each ; the third, in green, the sub-titles of 
the tales, while the fourth, in blue again, 
designates whether the story is “pathetic,” 
“gay,” “lively,” etc. 

This letter having been forwarded to 
Stedman called forth the following : 


I had to clap a virtuoso-glass over this 
damnably exquisite handwriting of the great 
apostle of culture in the Porkopolis by the 
Lake. But it was worth the trouble. 

I did and do strongly advise you to take a 
book from this gentleman. I have seen scores 
of short sketches, skits, humorous poems, 
satires, etc., by him, all of which were original 
and “taking.” I do not know whether he is the 
author of the famous “Lakeside Musings”—if 
so, so much the better. My notion is a vague 
one. But I think it defined itself into this— 
that humour was the business-card, and that 
you could get out a collection of his humorous 
sketches and verses, with an odd and effective 
title, and make a hit for both author and pub- 
lisher. That would lead the way for other and 
more serious books. At the same time, pathos 
is an attribute of every true humourist, and 
very likely you could make just as good a first 
book of a selection (say one-half) from the 
rather staggering list of tales which he sends 
you. I am quite sick to-day, from prolonged 
negotiations and overwork. I fear my letters 


will be brief and few to you for some time to 
come. 
A second letter from Field was for- 
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warded by the publisher to Stedman, in 
which Field says: 

I send to-day the last batch of the clippings, 
and among them you will find two handsome 
engravings, which I have executed for your 
special (private) edification. The portrait of 
myself I made from a photograph taken in 
1880; I look more like Dante now than I did 
then. In this packet I enclose one little story, 
which should be put with the other stories L 
sent you. I had forgotten all about it, and 
found it in the old file. In this lot of stuff you 
will find a criticism of the Wagner opera, Die 
Walkiire; when it appeared it made quite a 
stir among folk here. But I am heartily sick 
of this whole scheme. Why not print the 
genteel stories and let this flubdub remain un- 
discovered until I am in heaven with Mr. Sted- 
man and you? Then your grandson (Eugene 
Field Ticknor) can announce the discovery of 
genuine old Field manuscripts—the critics will 
dispute—the public will go wild—fifty editions 
of the great work will be struck off—the de- 
mand will increase in volume and ferocity, etc. 
Ought we not to make this sacrifice for pos- 
terity ? 

May 22, 1887. 


At the head of this letter Field has 
drawn a caricature of himself with a 
wreath of sausages around his head; un- 
derneath he has written, “The Chicago 
Dante.” 


Of this Stedman writes: 


I have read Eugene Field’s letter with the 
aid of a magnifier. 

Now look here! I should just spoil a good 
thing if I tampered in any way with Mr. F.’s 
name, plan, selections. No one but he can 
name the book. If he chooses to invent a 
dozen names, you and I can recommend our 
choice of the lot. That's all. 

As I said, I have no doubt his pathetic work 
is equal to, or better than, his humorous. But 
I would not advise him or you to get out a 
first book without an admixture of the humor- 
ous and quaint sketches and “skits,” for which 
he has a professional and popular reputation. 
After such a book shall have been pushed to a 
wide sale, he can bring out just what he 
wishes. . 

Did you or did you not ask him if he wrote 
the “Lakeside Musings’”—such as the enclosed? 
I know that “A” is by E. F., and suspect that 
“B” is. Please return the two latter. 

If any one would give me half as good a hint 
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in stocks as I have given you in re E. Field, I 
should make a fortune, and not expect him to 
“run the deal.” Of course I can’t have any- 
thing to do with making up his book. It is at 
the opposite pole from my work. 

Indeed, for a year to come I am mortgaged, 
and shall write you as seldom as possible. For 
a month I have been trying, in the face of 
poverty and sickness, to preface my supplement 
to the Victorian Poets, for which the printers 
are clamouring—and haven’t a line ready yet. 
Work is required on our Library of American 
Literature, as you know. It is doubtful if I 
shall spend three days at New Castle this 
summer. Consider me dead. 


Field having been informed of Sted- 
man’s interest in his project of publishing 
in book form a collection of his sketches 
and verse, set his heart upon having the 
other write a preface for such a produc- 
tion, and Stedman’s refusal to comply 
with his suggestion was a source of keen 
disappointment to him, which, however, 
he concealed under various amusing dis- 
quisitions upon the subject. 

The following communication to his 
publisher was penned in June, 1887: 


. . . So far as the business part of our joint 
book is concerned, I feel no interest at all. I 
do not look upon my heaven-given talents with 
the sordid eyes of the average Chicago litter- 
ateur. If Mr. Stedman and you think that 
from the mass of erudition I have wafted 
Bostonwards you can expiscate enough de- 
sirable matter for a tome—why, I am going to 
let you have your own way, and I’m not going 
to worry about the business part of the scheme. 
I hope you will let me know when the book 
is likely to appear, as I shall be hunting a 
cyclone hole about that time. Perhaps you 
may remember what that humorous old Aris- 
tophanes once said to Critobolus, his Athenian 
publisher : 


* Ir¢ guv gop Tixvop avd gop Sreduav 
Bur « Oat Boox arreape ovt bear 
Ire 10 ro 1 Oar Iu a deaduav 
Begope 69 vext oxpivy poBiw*¢ veer. 


It’s fun for Ticknor and for Stedman; 
But if that book appears out ’vest 
It’s 10 to 1 that I’m a dead man 
Before the next spring robins nest. 
I am strongly of the impression that you 
ought to inveigle Mr. Stedman into writing an 
introduction to that book. I have a positive 
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conviction that his apology for the affair would 
be the most humorous thing between the covers. 


A week later Field pursues the same 
line of suggestion : 


. . . If I had ever imagined that an edition 
de luxy of my work would be demanded, I 
most certainly would have preserved the orig- 
inal plates. It is true of all great geniuses 
(I should say “Genii!” The Chicago plural 
for “opus” is “opi”). I begin to see that they 
do not know when-:they really do a good thing. 
I am very anxious to know what Mr. Stedman 
has decided to do in the way of a preface or 
proem. I suspect that his regard for me is 
simply the cold, mercenary, sordid passion 
which the crocodile conceives for a succulent 
yellow dog; I have discovered that he does 
not mention me among his Victorious Poets. 


Stedman remaining inflexible, it was 
found advisable to secure the desired 
preface from Mr. Julian Hawthorne. In 
regard to this, the author of Culture’s 
Garland writes a few days later: 


I have despatched a letter to Haw- 
thorne upon the subject of the preface. It was 
not at all Christianly of Mr. Stedman to in- 
veigle me into this circus and then leave me 
to the mercy of the multitude. I would not 
treat him likewise. If he were to ask me to 
write a preface for any of his books, I would 
do it, and it would be the boss preface in Eng- 
lish literature, too. The plea that he hasn’t 
the time to devote to it is a feeble one; if I can 
write an able preface for his book in fifteen 
minutes, he ought to be able to write a fairly 
good one for mine in half an hour. 


A few days later he remarks: 


. « Mr. Stedman need not be ashamed to 
write a preface for me. I’d have him know 
that a biographical sketch of myself appeared 
last winter in A. T. Andreas and Company’s 
“Pictorial Chicago,” Vol. III. It would have 
had my portrait, too, if I’d been willing to pay 
$so for the boon. If Mr. Stedman is smart 
he will make himself solid with the brain and 
brawn of the West. A lot of us young litter- 
ateurs will write the obituaries bye and bye. 
Or, if he prefers, I will write the preface and 
sign his name to it. I fancy that I could say 
more pleasant things of myself than he could. 


Field’s parting shot is contained in a 
letter dated June 22d of the same year: 
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; Hawthorne writes me that he will 
undertake the preface, and I think it will be 
well to send him duplicate proofs, so that he 
may get some idea of what he is expected to 
say. . . . When you see Mr. Stedman you 
can tell him (unless you think it would en- 
tirely crush him) that I have expunged his 
name from the tablets of my memory. 


Eugene Field’s delight at the appear- 
ance of his first little book was that of 
an enthusiastic schoolboy, but his atti- 
tude toward this early volume changed 
completely after the publication of his 
later works, and Culture’s Garland was 
recalled by its author, who was then as 
keen in his desire to destroy all available 
copies as he had been to launch his first 
volume, for the preface of which he had 
wished to make Stedman responsible. 

The above correspondence regarding 
the question of a preface was itself a 
preface to the warm friendship between 
these two characteristically human and at 
the same time strikingly diverse types of 
literary men, who were held together by 
a close bond of fellowship, which was 
only severed by the death of Field in 1895. 

In December of that year, Edmund 
Clarence Stedman wrote a charmingly 
appreciative tribute to Eugene Field, 
whose suggestion regarding the penning 
of “obituaries” was ironically reversed. 
In this tribute he likens Field to “Shake- 
speare’s Yorick. whose motley covered 
the sweetest nature and tenderest heart.” 
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He also describes Field as a “complex 
American with the obstreperous bizar- 
rerie of the frontier and the artistic deli- 
cacy of our oldest culture always at odds 
within him—”, but pronounces him 
“above all a child of nature, a frolic in- 
carnate, and just as he would have been 
in any time and country.” Stedman, 
moreover, refers to the time when Field 
put their friendship to one of those tests, 
which sooner or later he applied to all, 
the test of linking their names with some- 
thing utterly ludicrous and impossible, 
but to be published with all the solemn 
earmarks of verity. Such was the case 
in regard to Field’s reception of Stedman 
in Chicago, in 1891. At that time the 
former prepared a humorous announce- 
ment of the coming of the “poet-critic,” 
followed by a detailed account of the ex- 
traordinary procession which was to 
serve as escort upon Stedman’s arrival ; 
this programme was eagerly copied by 
the New York papers and filled the ex- 
pected guest with apprehension so that 
he hardly dared to alight from the train 
upon reaching Chicago. It is needless to 
say that when Stedman arrived he found 
only the delinquent himself awaiting him. 
And this test, like many others, in no way 
loosened the strong bond of friendship 
which was forged at the time when Sted- 
man refused to pen the introduction for 
Culture’s Garland. 


Caroline Ticknor. 
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We hear no step, but from her brown hands tossed 
Green blades of grass and tender flowers are spread ; 

From soulless clods stung through with winter frost 
New life comes forth divinely heralded. 
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SOME RECENT WOMEN SHORT- 
STORY WRITERS 


ZO one who has watched 

Miithe development of our 

amagazine literature can 

Shelp being impressed by 

athe number of women 

mconcerned therein, and 

ors amiemasalso by the high average 

of their work, their diversity of talent, 

and their general literary skill. And this 

is peculiar to America, for, although in 

France the short story has reached a de- 

gree of excellence unsurpassed elsewhere, 

yet it is the work of men; there are few 

women who have sought that method of 

literary expression. And while England 

has had a continuous line of notable wo- 

men writers since the days of Jane 

Austen, yet it was as novelists that they 

gained their fame, there are hardly any 
short story writers among them. 

Of course there have been, in both 
countries, exceptions to this rule, but the 
short stories of the French women are 
more like novelettes, while in England it 
seems to be only writers associated with 
a certain locality, such as Jane Barlow, 
M. E. Francis, and the clever authors of 
The Irish R. M. to whom the short 
story is a natural mode of expression. 
The Englishwomen need space in which 
to mature their ideas; it is impossible to 
imagine Mrs. Humphry Ward or Lucas 
Malet condensing into the limits of a 
short story anything they may have to 
say, for their theme is the development 
of character through a long series of 
events. 

In this country, on the contrary, there 
has been, during the last fifty years, an 
array of women short story writers 
which, beginning with authors like Rose 
Terry Cooke, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
and Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, has con- 
tinued through names of varied degrees 
of excellence, down to those of women 
like Mrs. Deland and Edith Wharton, 
whose only similarity is the sterling 
quality of their work. 

Women ought to be among the best 
writers of short stories, especially of 


those modelled upon the French style, the 
story of character rather than that of 
incident, the successful seizure of an 
emotional moment, of a phase of thought ; 
and there are writers who, like Mrs. 
Wharton and Miss Cather, are particu- 
larly good in that line. But it is more in 
character study that the American women 
excel, and for which material is offered 
them in the great diversity of type found 
in this country, material which has been 
so admirably dealt with in Alice Brown’s 
studies of New England life, Myra 
Kelly’s sketches of Jewish school children 
and Ruth McEnery Stuart’s silhouettes 
of Southern life. 

The great number of periodicals pub- 
lished here, with their incessant demand 
for short stories, is perhaps responsible 
for the number of women who are now 
writing them, but it does not account for 
the high quality of their work. Ever 
since the publication in 1863 of Mrs. 
Spofford’s remarkably good volume of 
stories, The Amber Gods, there has 
been a long line of women writers, fully 
equal to the men of their calling, and 
those who are coming to the front now 
are keeping up the standard. 

Among the best of these younger writ- 
ers is Miss Willa Sibert Cather, a West- 
ern woman by birth, who not long ago 
gave up a position as a school-teacher in 
Pittsburg in order to accept one on the 
staff of McClure’s Magazine. 

In her book of short stories, infelici- 
tously named The Troll Garden, Miss 
Cather shows a wonderful aptness in 
seizing a decisive moment and, with a 
few touches, deducing from it a whole 
character, sometimes an entire life. Such 
a. story is “The Sculptor’s Funeral,” 
where the body of the great artist is 
brought back to his native place for 
burial, and where we learn from the talk 
of the watchers, uncomprehending men to 
whom the palm on the coffin means noth- 
ing, just what his early life was, what 
he had to struggle against, his weaknesses 
and his faults; and after Jim Laird, once 
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BEATRIX DEMAREST LLOYD 
the sculptor’s school friend, now the 
clever, unscrupulous, drunken lawyer, has 
risen to his defence, we know not only 
the character of the artist, but that of 
every man in the room. Such also is 
“A Death in the Desert,” the story of 
the singer, dying at her brother’s ranch in 
Wyoming, with the recollection of her 
brilliant career, her longing for New 
York and all that it represents to her, and 
her bitter memories of her fickle lover, all 
eating into her heart; and such is the 
story of “Paul,” the young degenerate 
with a sort of inarticulate longing for 
beauty which he gratifies by means of a 
week of luxury at the Waldorf on stolen 
money; all of these show the author’s 
keen perception of emotional value as 
well as her skill in character drawing. 
Miss Edith Wyatt is another Western 
woman whose work is on a very high 
plane, as she adds a sense of humour to 
her great capacity for sympathetic analy- 
sis, and in her book of short sketches, 
Every Man His Own Way, she has 
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shown us how much there is of real in- 
terest in the lives of the most prosaic 
people. Her locale is Chicago and its 
neighbourhood and her characters the 
kind of people of whom George Ade 
writes—typical Americans, in that no 
country but this could produce them, 
frankly uncultivated, mid-Western and 
not ashamed. There is Hoffman, the city 
alderman, a saloon-keeper by trade and a 
“square-dealing and innocent boodler” in 
his civic capacity ; there is Fred Einstein, 
the big, exuberant, affectionate Jew; 
Sigurd Bhaer, the German flute-player ; 
Ham Kinney, the professional bicycle- 
rider—these are the people of whom Miss 
Wyatt writes, and whom we are perhaps 
a little surprised to find so interesting. 
Besides her comprehension of these 
every-day mortals Miss Wyatt has an 
equally keen appreciation of that con- 
scientiously cultivated class of whom 
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Richard Elliott, whose “test of life is 
refinement,” is a fair example, and she 
even has the audacity to stand up for the 
western R and to poke a little fun at 
that fetish of the half-cultivated, the 
board A. . 

Mary Stewart Cutting has published at 
least three volumes of short stories, one 
of which, Little Stories of Courtship, 
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guage and thinks the same thoughts that 
she does. In “Henry” we have the shilly- 
shallying lover in a plainer class of life, 
and the story of his discomfiture by his 
more manly rival is told with delightful 
vigour and energy. “Cinderella’s Shoes,” 
with its unexpected climax, is the story 
of a woman who, born to leisure, finds 
herself obliged to earn her own living. 


ZONA GALE 


is far above the average both in excellence 


and variety. In ‘Paying Guests” we 
have the well-born, cultivated woman, 
striving to make a living by taking board- 
ers, and proving, by reason of her refine- 
ment, utterly unable to cope with the 
vulgar women who compose the larger 
part of her household, and we welcome 
her release, which comes by her marriage 
with the man who speaks the same lan- 


She attends a reception given by an old 
school-friend, and is shocked to find many 
of her contemporaries grown old before 
their time, dull, and uninterested in any- 
thing outside of the limits of their own 
narrow lives. She is amazed to find that 
the life of leisure which has always 
seemed to her so desirable has proved in 
so many cases a stultifying influence, and 
she realises that it is her work and her 
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association with workers that has kept 
her young. 

In her Stories of Suburban Life 
Mrs. Cutting has not succeeded so well, 
although she has given us the atmosphere 
of sympathy and family interest which 
makes the bright side of suburban life. 
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Sad Story” is only an account of the 
void left in a small community by the 
death of a little boy, but it is told with a 
touching feeling and sympathy that sug- 
gest a personal experience. 

Mary Shipman Andrews, a daughter of 
the late rector of Christ Church, New 


MARY STEWART CUTTING 


It is well to have a friendly interest in 
one’s neighbours, but difficulties with ser- 
vants and troubles with dilatory plumbers 
are not in themselves interesting. In one 
story, however, the author has touched a 


note of pathos with great skill. “Not a 


York, and sister of a recent West Point 
chaplain, shows the influence of both the 
Church and the army in her last book of 
short stories, The Militants, for most of 
her heroes are either clergymen or sol- 
diers. With one exception these are 
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stories of incident, but in “Crowned With 
Glory” there is that introspective note so 
often found in the American short story. 
A mother is looking through the papers 
of her young son who was killed at San 
Juan and finds the letters of two women, 
one, a gay, shallow young girl to whom 
he was engaged, the other, an older 
woman of deeper feelings and maturer 


MRS. WILSON 


mind, whom he evidently loved. There 
are also a few lines of farewell,. unad- 
dressed, written the night before the 
battle ; for whom are they intended? This 
is left to the decision of the reader, but 
this is the only story of Mrs. Andrews 
with that note of uncertainty which was 
at one time so common in fiction. 

Two of Mrs. Andrews’s stories have 
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been published in separate form, and they 
illustrate very well two different aspects 
of her skill. ‘The Good Samaritan” is an 
account of the adventures of a young the- 
ological student in trying to take home an 
intoxicated friend, and is a most amusing 
description of the latter’s vagaries. He 
takes a refreshing nap on a baggage 
truck at the ferry, he offers his seat in 


WOODROW 


the elevated train to a lady and remains 
politely standing in the half empty car 
until his destination is reached, and when 
he has got as far as his own door, turns 
back to telegraph his impending arrival 
to his family lest the shock of his arrival 
be too great. All these performances, 
executed with the ceremonious gravity of 
intoxication, are described by the author 





with a sympathetic humour seldom elic- 
ited from women by a display of inebri- 
ety. 

In “The Perfect Tribute” pathos, not 
humour, is the informing spirit, the cen- 
tral figure is that of Abraham Lincoln, 
and the scene, the death-bed of a young 
Confederate soldier in a hospital who, all 
unknowing who it is that sits at his bed- 
side, speaks with enthusiasm of the Get- 
tysburg speech, made the day before, pre- 
dicts that it will become a classic in the 
language, and dies with his hand in that 
of the great opponent of the cause for 
which he had given his young life. 

One of the many good writers who 
have come to us from the West is Juliet 
Wilbor Tompkins, who has been for ten 
years at least a contributor to magazines 
and at one time was the editor of The 
Puritan. Her stories are noticeable for 
their high level of interest; they all have 
that quality of readableness so hard to 
define, so easy to recognise, and have 
variety of theme and character as well. 
There is the innocent little pair of variety 
artists whose sketch is so poor that an 
astute manager of vaudeville hires them 
for “chasers”; there is the young wife 
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MARY HEATON VORSE 

who suffers the pangs of disillusionment 
when she finds that her husband falls 
asleep over Pater, declines to read Plato 
aloud to her, and is more interested in 
automobiles than in the proper housing 
of the poor; and there is the insignificant 
husband of the poetess adored by young 
girls, who finally gives up $50,000 in 
order to cease from being known as the 
husband of Lucile Grant Parker and to 
assert himself a man among men. But 
best of all her recent stories is that mas- 
terpiece describing the young artist and 
his bride—the Lovelys, whose childlike 
innocence of business, entire disregard of 
other people’s rights and willingness to 
take anything offered them, combined 
with their great charm of manner, make 
them the glorified type of the eternal 
sponge. 

Anne O’Hagan, whose name is always 
associated with good work, is one of the 
many successful writers whose first 
sketches appeared in a newspaper. Her 
stories have great diversity, ranging in 
scene from the Western plains to the 
Italian quarter in New York, and varying 
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in personnel from Joan Fletcher, the 
woman whose pride of race is her strong- 
est feeling, down through the political 
boss to the enlisted man in the ranks. She 
deals with emotions, as well as character, 
and one of the best of her recent stories is 
called “And Angels Came—,” in which a 
girl who has lost her lover by death is 
saved from a later unworthy marriage 
with a rich man by a chance encounter 
with a little old maid who belongs to “the 
shining company of those who keep un- 
sullied the early vision.” 

Miss O’Hagan has humour as well as 
pathos; it is seen in her stories, but it 
pervades certain delightful little essays 
which are mostly given to considerations 
of the single versus the married life. 
This is a subject which offers every op- 
portunity for sentimentalism, but Miss 
O’Hagan is saved from this pitfall by her 
clear vision and good judgment. No one 
but a woman can appreciate at its full 
value her description of the compassion 
with which the married woman, no matter 
how commonplace her existence, always 
regards even the most brilliant and suc- 
cessful of spinsters, and there is a touch 
little short of genius in the author’s ac- 
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JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS 


count of a lunch where, after listening 
spellbound to the adventures of a friend 
who, as a missionary in China, had partic- 
ipated in the Boxer troubles, and had 
become familiar with that wonderful crys- 
tallised civilisation, the married woman 
of the party regrets in perfect good faith 
that Estella should have had so little ex- 
perience of life, by which she meant that 
she had never married. 

Mrs. Wilson Woodrow is another 
Western woman whose work has been 
steadily growing in favour with the pub- 
lic since her first appearance as a writer. 
Perhaps the best of her short stories are 
those in which she has depicted the femi- 
nine side of life in a Colorado mining 
village, and in which the principal char- 
acter is one new in fiction, the Missioner. 
She does not let us forget that in Colorado 
women have political power, and that 
their votes are as liable to stray 
from purely patriotic paths as those of 
men, 

A year or more ago there appeared in 
one of the magazines a remarkably good 
story by Mary S. Watts, a name new to 
most readers. It was called “The Gate of 
the Seven Hundred Virgins” and was 
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JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON 


a story of smugglers in a little French 


seaport. It had the charm of originality, 
incident, and humour, and a finish quite 
remarkable for a first achievement. Since 
then two more stories from her pen have 
appeared: “The North Road,” a tale of 
highwaymen on the road between London 
and Edinburgh, and “The Voodoo 


Woman,” a story of West Indian magic. 
The three are entirely different in scene, 
character, and incident, but each is so 
good in its way as to assure us that one 
of the latest recruits to the band of wo- 
men writers may be relied on to sustain 
the high quality of its work. 

It is not the writer’s purpose to com- 
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MYRA KELLY 


ment fully upon the work of those women 
who, in spite of their comparatively re- 
cent entry into the field of short-story 
writing, have already secured for them- 
selves a high position therein, nor is it 
possible to deal adequately, within the 


limits of this article, with the many clever 
writers with whose names the magazines 


have made us familiar. There is Her- 
minie Templeton, with her sketches of 
Irish life and character; Eliza Calvert 
Hall, whose “Aunt Jane” is such a de- 
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lightful personality, and George Madden 
Martin, who has caused many of us to 
re-live our happy, foolish youth in the 
person of Emmy Lou. And there are 
writers like Mary Heaton Vorse, Zona 
Gale, Olivia Dunbar, Elizabeth Jordan, 
and Beatrix Lloyd, whose work is con- 
stantly to be met with in the pages of the 
periodicals. 

The old accusation that women have no 
sense of humour is fully refuted by a 
glance at the writings of many of these 
women. Besides the atmosphere of gentle 
humour that pervades the work of Miss 
O’Hagan and Miss Tompkins, the latter 
has done some clever burlesques, one in 
particular which hit off the peculiarities 
of the epigrammatic school of fiction, 
having attracted much attention. Mrs. 
Wilson Woodrow is a frequent contribu- 
tor to Life, and her humorous work is 
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fully up to the standard of that periodi- 
cal. Both Josephine Daskam Bacon and 
Christine Terhune Herrick have made 
merry at the expense of the advanced 
method of bringing up children, and the 
very foundation of Myra Kelly’s success 
is her power of showing us the funny side 
of the foreign children who throng our 
public schools. 

The short story has always been popu- 
lar in this country, and from Edgar Poe’s 
fantastic imagery down through Haw- 
thorne’s spiritual symbolism to Henry 
James’s intellectual exercises our best 
writers have not disdained this form of 
literary expression. Of later years it has 
devolved largely upon women to keep up 
the national reputation, a task in which 
they are acquitting themselves with great 
credit. 


Mary K. Ford. 7 
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I 
G. S. Layarp’s “SuPPRESSED PLATES” 


To the enthusiastic bibliophile the 
words, “with the rare suppressed plate 
to be found in but few copies,” are as 
appealing as was the forbidden fruit of 
the tree of knowledge to our first parents. 
Whether it is better to feast on the green 
fruit of an author, as presented in the 
first editions of his works, or upon the 
ripe fruit of his genius, the results of his 
corrections, revisions, and additions, is 
perhaps a question. But as some prefer 
the former and others the latter, we have 
no quarrel to pick with either. 

Mr. George Somes Layard, the Eng- 
lish author and reviewer, has for years 
pursued the avocation of book-hunting 
and print-collecting. He has recorded 
some of the knowledge thus acquired in 
a very entertaining and instructive vol- 
ume* recently published. In it the 
author discusses not only book illustra- 


*Suppressed Plates, Wood Engravings, etc. 
Together with Other Curiosities Germane 
thereto; being an Account of Certain Matters 
Peculiarly Alluring to the Collector. By 


tions but plates separately issued, and 
devotes considerable space to adapted, or, 
as he very appropriately calls them, pal- 
impsest plates ; that is, plates which have 
been entirely changed from their original 
purpose by burnishing out certain por- 
tions, and adapting them to their new 
purpose by re-engraving the erased sec- 
tions. The volume treats a new subject, 
in an interesting way. It appeals pri- 
marily to bookmen and it is to the por- 
tion treating of book illustrations that 
these remarks will mainly apply. 

Plates have been suppressed in books 
for various reasons. Among the most 
important of these are plates discarded 
for moral reasons, those lacking artistic 
merit, those not adequately illustrating 
the text for which they were designed, 
and those of a libellous character. The 
reader will find in this volume no descrip- 
tions of plates which have been dis- 
carded for the first of these reasons, how- 
ever interesting they might be, as the 
author explicitly states that it is not his 
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New York: The Macmillan 
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THE SUPPRESSED PORTRAIT OF THE MARQUIS 
.OF STEYNE 


intention to make his book a devil’s direc- 
tory to illustrations which have been sup- 
pressed for indecency. 

Numerous instances are given of the 
suppression of plates in books written by 
well-known authors. 

Dickens says he was thrown into a 
“horror and agony not to be expressed” 
when he first saw the plate which Leech 
had designed for his Christmas story, The 
Battle of Life. The artist made the mis- 
take of supposing that Michael Warden 
had taken part in the elopement, and in- 
troduced him in the scene representing 
Marion’s flight. The author, thinking of 
the pain it would cause the artist to have 
the plate cancelled, allowed it to remain, 
and it still continues to appear, though 
failing to be a suitable illustration for the 
text. 

The wood-engraving of the Marquis de 
Steyne, which appeared in the monthly 
parts of Thackeray’s Vanity Fair (p. 336), 
was omitted in subsequent issues of the 
work, though it reappears in the later 
editions of the novel, published by Smith, 
Elder and Company. It is not to be 
found, however, in the biographical edi- 


tion, in which the illustrations are con- 
fined to full-page plates. In this case it 
is a little uncertain whether the plate was 
really suppressed, whether its omission 
was due to some accident to the block, or 
whether Thackeray himself was not so 
disgusted with the brutal frankness of 
the picture when he saw it in print that he 
insisted on its removal. It has been 
stated that “libellous proceedings (sic) 
were threatened on account of its striking 
likeness to a member of the aristocracy,” 
by whom was undoubtedly meant the 
Third Marquis of Hertford. Whether 
true or not, such a statement having once 
gained currency would, of course, add 
piquancy to the subject and tend to in- 
crease the profits of such booksellers as 
were the fortunate possessors of the ear- 
liest issue of the first edition. 

Perhaps the best known example in 
which inadequacy of treatment has led 
to the suppression of plates is that of the 
artist R. W. Buss, who was called in to 
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The plate in its first state 


The plate in its second state 


ROSE MAYLIE AND OLIVER AT AGNES’S TOMB 


hll the gap caused by the suicide of 
Robert Seymour, the illustrator of the 
first number of Pickwick. Unfamiliar 
with the process of etching, Buss under- 
took the work after much solicitation on 


the part of the publishers, and employed 
a professional etcher to make the plates 


from his designs. This part of the work, 
unfortunately for him, was poorly done 
and Buss’s engagement with the pub- 
lishers was promptly broken. Several 
artists entered into competition for the 
vacancy, among them being Thackeray 
and “Phiz’ (Hablét K. Browne), the 
latter sending a sample plate (“Mr. 
Winkle’s First Shot”), which was not 
then used but which now appears in the 
national edition of that work (1: 110) 
recently published by Chapman and Hall. 
That Buss might have proved an accept- 
able illustrator is: shown by two plates 
(“Mr. Pickwick at the Review” and 
“Mr. Wardle and his Friends under the 
Influence of the Salmon”), which he 
afterwards executed with a view, perhaps, 
of making, as did several other artists, a 
set of extra illustrations for the work, 
to be sold separately. These two plates 
are also to be found in the national edi- 
tion (1:60 and 132). 

It may not be generally known that a 
portrait of Dickens is also to be num- 


bered among suppressed plates. In 1837 
a portrait of the great novelist was pub- 
lished by Churton. This plate was signed 
“Phiz,” but as it was promptly repudiated 
by the chartered bearer of that name, the 
plate was at once withdrawn from publi- 
cation, and is now, in consequence, much 
sought after by collectors. 

“Phiz” illustrated several other works 
by Dickens, among them the Strange 
Gentleman, published in 1837, for which 
he prepared the exceedingly rare etched 
frontispiece. The plate has disappeared, 
for what reason no one seems to know. 
Master Humphrey's Clock was also il- 
lustrated by “Phiz” ; and while that artist 
is under consideration, it may not be 
amiss to call attention to the fact, not 
noted by Mr. Layard, though germane to 
his subject, that Browne prepared several 
plates which were not used when the book 
appeared in print. Thomson, his biog- 
rapher, reproduces three such illustra- 
tions in his Life and Works of Hablét K. 
Browne. 

One of the most interesting of the 
numerous cases described by Mr. Layard 
is that of the “Rose and Oliver” plates in 
Oliver Twist. This novel was published 
serially in Bentley’s Magazine, begin- 
ning with the number for February, 1837, 
and concluding with that for March, 
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1839. The work was illustrated by 
George Cruikshank. Several months be- 
fore the work had run its course as a 
serial, the novel with its illustrations had 
been completed and was published in 
three volumes, November 9, 1838. The 
latter part of this three-volume edition is, 
therefore, the earliest issue of all that por- 
tion which had not previously appeared in 
Bentley's Magazine. 

In this three-volume edition appeared 
the plate known as the fireside scene, in 
which Rose Maylie and Oliver are seated 
before an open grate. Dickens did not 
see this plate until the work was on the 
eve of publication, the illustrations for 
the last volume having been hastily ex- 
ecuted “in a lump.” To this fireside scene 
Dickens so strongly objected that it had 
to be cancelled. The publication of the 
book could not, of course, be delayed; 
so copies with the objectionable plate 
were distributed until the new one could 
be prepared and printed. Hence, in the 
three-volume edition, we have the sup- 
pressed plate, and in the serial number, 
containing the same matter, instead of the 
cancelled plate, which we should naturally 
expect to find in the “original parts,” we 
have the one which took its place. 

Before finally cancelling the fireside 
scene, Cruikshank seems to have worked 
it over, putting into it a large amount of 
added work, by which the tone of the 
plate is rendered much darker. No doubt 
a proof of the retouched plate was taken 
and submitted to Dickens, and again re- 
jected. A copy of the plate in this second 
state was in the Bruton Collection; and 
if any others exist, they must be of the 
utmost rarity. 

For the fireside scene was substituted 
a plate representing Rose Maylie and 
Oliver at Agnes’s tomb. Singularly, 
however, this latter plate is also to be 
found in two states. In the first, Rose is 
dressed in a light gown, with a dark 
shawl, or lace fichu, thrown over her 
shoulders; in the second state, the plate 
has been touched up and the gown 
changed into a black one. Mr. Layard 
gives both the suppressed and the sub- 
stituted plates, each in its first and second 
state; but in the national edition only the 
first state of the suppressed plate and the 
second state of its substitute are given. 
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The book closes with a chapter on 
“adapted” or “palimpsest” plates. In the 
days of woodcuts, copperplate engrav- 
ing, and etching, much more time was 
required to prepare illustrations for the 
press than at the present day, when proc- 
ess work has almost entirely superseded 
the older methods of illustration. It 
sometimes happened, however, even in 
those days, that prompt measures were 
necessary to counteract the effect of some 
cartoon or pictorial satire. In such a 
case, an old plate was often taken and so 
changed by burnishing out certain por- 
tions and re-engraving them: that it 
could be made to answer its new purpose, 
and the lampooner be confounded with a 
retort while the subject was still fresh in 
the public mind. It is to such plates as 
these that the very proper name of “pal- 
impsest plates” has been given. This 
phase of the subject has been illustrated 
by a number of fine examples showing 
the plates in their different states. 

Among these are three different states 
of the original engraving by Pierre Lom- 
bart after the made-up portrait of 
Charles I. on horseback, purporting to be 
a Van Dyke. This same plate has been 
treated by Whitman, in his Print Collec- 
tor’s Handbook, London, 1903, where 
two additional states are given. 

Mr. Layard’s work contains more than 
sixty plates, and illustrations in the text, 
the two being about equally divided. He 
treats in a most entertaining manner of 
a subject which cannot fail to be of the 
greatest interest to every ardent book- 
hunter, print-collector, and artist. It is 
to be hoped that the work will meet with 
the success which it deserves, and that its 
author will be encouraged to publish a 
second and much enlarged edition. 

George Watson Cole. 


II 


Mr. Travusev’s “With WALT 
WHITMAN IN CAMDEN’’* 


In the two volumes which Mr. Traubel 
has now given us is contained a day-by- 
day record of seven months in the life of 


*With Walt Whitman in Camden. Vol- 
ume II. By Horace Traubel. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company. 
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FIRST DRAFT MANUSCRIPT OF ONE VERSE OF WHITMAN’S 


Walt Whitman, from March 28 to Octo- 
ber 31, 1888. It is reported that a number 
of additional volumes exist in manuscript. 
The books already published form, I be- 
lieve, a document without parallel. Mr. 
Traubel has something more than the 
ordinary disciple’s devotion to a master. 
He is so sure of his hero that he has set 
down everything that came to his hand 
without a sign of discrimination or criti- 
cism—the bad with the good, the end- 
lessly trivial with the significant, the 
mean with the important, Whitman’s 
vanity, egotism, vulgarity, littlenesses, as 
well as his magnanimity, humanity, 
clarity of vision. Consequently we have 
in these volumes a huge and amorphous 
diary, an omnium gatherum of Whit- 
man’s talk on every subject under the sun, 
interspersed with letters and other docu- 
ments injected into the record as they 
happened to come to the surface in the 
litter of his room in Mickle Street, Cam- 
den. Mr. Traubel is not an editor but a 
scribe. He has left the reader to do his 
own editing. Boswell’s Johnson shows, 
by comparison, a rigorously selective 
hand. It is the Boswellian method of bi- 
ography carried to its extreme. It is 
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hardly, even, in the restricted sense, a 
book. 

For all this Mr. Traubel has been and 
will be much criticised. Undoubtedly he 
might, by judicious selection, have com- 
piled a remarkably interesting book deal- 
ing with Whitman’s literary opinions. On 
all reasonable grounds of precedent, of 
taste and fitness, this is what he should 
have done. For justification of his ac- 
tual course one can only fall back on the 
most frankly subjective reasons. Per- 
sonally I am glad that the experiment has 
been tried of putting to paper, as fully 
and indiscriminately as seems possible, 
the daily life and talk of a man—and a 
man great enough, with all reservations 
made, to be representative. And in the 
actual result, despite enormous masses of 
the irrelevant, I find something curiously 
interesting. Others may not agree with 
me; they may find the man obscured 
under this mass of detail of his talk. I 
shall not attempt to justify the personal 
impression. 

Yet even those who would have pre- 
ferred to have their selecting done for 
them can by searching find here much 
that is worth while. The most unliterary 
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A PAGE FROM AN OSCAR WILDE LETTER TO WALT WHITMAN 


of writers, Whitman was a catholic 
reader, and his judgments of men and 
books are often illuminating. They may 
be picked at random from these pages: 
Of Emerson: “He was our one man to 
do a particular job wholly on his own 
account.” “Dana has a hissing, hating 
side, that I don’t like at all—it goes 
against my grain—but it is not the chief 
thing in the man, and when his total is 
made up cuts only a small figure.” 
“Browning is in some respects utterly 
free—free not to explain: free to put 
down his statement where it may be seen 
and then let the world find its own way 
to a meaning—free of the desire to be at 
once or ever understood.” “Sheridan 
was in many respects our soldier of sol- 
diers—was the most dashing of the lot— 
though as I sit here nowadays I am won- 
dering if the whole soldier business is not 
cursed beyond palliation.” (A character- 
istic comment, that last.) “Blake is great 
—very, very—and is not to be imitated: 
Blake began and ended in Blake.” Of 
Sheridan again: “He was in essentials a 


genius : he had almost phenomenal direct- 
ness, and genius is almost a hundred per 
cent. directness—nothing more.” ‘Nor- 
way has made her best men much bigger 
than her own size—has made them men 
of world-dimensions: Ibsen, Bjdérnson, 
the others.” “Conway is always writing 

. seemed intended for a better fate 
but some screw got loose in the machinery 
and the result, though not a dead failure, 
was not what I call the right sort of suc- 
cess.” “Wilde . . has extraordinary 
brilliancy of genius with perhaps rather 
too little root in eternal soils.” “Carlyle’s 
very existence was an insult to the Al- 
mighty—a slap in the face of the uni- 
verse.” (This in spite of his great ad- 
miration for Carlyle.) “George Eliot 
was a great, gentle soul, lacking sun- 
light.” 

These pronouncements are perhaps 
less characteristic of their subjects than of 
Whitman himself—of his ideas and his 
direct, vivid manner of expressing them. 
This does not reduce their value. It is no 
longer necessary to protest that Whitman 
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is one of the men of our country who de- 
mand to be taken most largely into ac- 
count. His egotism, as it appears in these 
pages, is also characteristic. Sometimes it 
is the egotism of a rather small vanity, 
but on the whole it is the egotism of a 
big man, healthily conscious of himself 
and the importance of his work. No man 
was ever better able to wait for recogni- 
tion. ‘I do not look for a vast audience 
—for great numbers of endorsers, ab- 
sorbers—just now—perhaps not even 
after awhile.” Evidently his democracy 
was not altogether founded on a false 
premise. “I always say that it is signifi- 
cant when a woman accepts me.” “TI had, 
I may say, an unusual capacity for stand- 
ing still, rooted on a spot, at a rest, for a 
long spell, to ruminate—hours in and 
out, sometimes.” “I don’t mind the fel- 
lows who say without a tremor: ‘Here, 
damn you, Walt Whitman, what do you 
mean by all this nonsense. To hell with 
you, Walt Whitman: to hell with you! to 
hell with you!’ That don’t sound bad— 
on the contrary it sounds very good—it 
is tonic.” “I am not a saint—have never 
been guilty of setting up for a saint. I 
find some of my friends—some of the ar- 
dent eulogists—making very many claims 
for me which I would not make for my- 
self. Neither do I feel that I am such an 
awful sinner: I have made mistakes— 
many of them: led an average human life: 
not too good, not too bad—just a so-so 
sort of life.” These confessions, which 
have the ring of truth, show how healthy- 
minded the man was. The book is not 
all triviality. 

The net result of this volume is not to 
overturn any accepted judgments of 
Whitman the man. It shows us the 
figure we have known from other books 
—most of all from his own—only filling 
in details and giving the close, first-hand 
view that means intimacy. At least, so 
it affects one reader. Mr. Traubel’s re- 
port of Whitman is the man himself, 
good and bad, interesting and tedious— 
all the qualities that go to the making of 
a human being thrown at you indis- 
criminately, and only to be smoothed out 
and arranged into an artistic portrait by 
the exercise of care and patience. 


Edward Clark Marsh. 
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III 
CoLoneL Dopce’s “NapoLeon’’* 


These two volumes, each containing 
about 750 pages, complete the elaborate 
military study of the greatest of all sol- 
diers, to which Colonel Dodge has de- 
voted many years. How strictly the his- 
tory is a military history may be seen 
from the sub-title which styles the work 
“A History of the Art of War.” The 
third volume begins with the Peninsular 
War and continues to the end of the 
Russian campaign. The fourth and last 
volume leads us from the battle of 
Liitzen to Waterloo. 

It is for the professional soldier to es- 
timate rightly the value of Colonel 
Dodge’s criticisms and comments upon 
the great Napoleonic campaigns. The 
thoroughness with which he has carried 
out his task is apparent even to the civil- 
ian reader. The volumes are supplied 
with a great number of maps and plans 
which illustrate the strategic and tactical 
operations. Colonel Dodge has brought to 
bear upon the problems the same meticu- 
lous industry which he applied in his 
previous studies of Alexander, Hannibal, 
Cesar, and Gustavus Adolphus, whom, 
with Napoleon and Frederick the Great, 
he regards as the most illustrious soldiers 
of all time. 

Most readers will turn at once to 
Colonel Dodge’s treatment of the Water- 
loo campaign, bearing in mind for pur- 
poses of comparison the elaborate history 
by Mr. John Holland Rose and the 
slighter works of Lord Roberts and 
Lord Wolseley. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Rose makes an elaborate argu- 
ment against the generally accepted be- 
lief that Napoleon in 1815 was neither 
physically nor mentally the same man 
that he had been at Marengo and Ulm 
and Austerlitz. This contention by Mr. 
Rose is, of course, flattering to English 
national pride; for Englishmen like to 
think that Wellington met Napoleon on 
equal terms and conquered him when he 
was still master of all his marvellous fer- 
tility of resource and with his genius un- 


*Napoleon. Great Captains Series. By 
Theodore Ayrault Dodge, U.S.A. Vols. ITI. 
and IV. Illustrated. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company. 
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impaired. Colonel Dodge, however, 
makes it once more plain that from the 
year 1807 the real Napoleon began to 
fade; that more and more his judgment 
became untrustworthy, that his old-time 
energy was sapped. He recalls again 
Napoleon’s recurrent periods of lethargy, 
his carelessness about details, his failure 
to examine in person the condition of his 
enemy, and his neglect to give explicit 
instructions in writing as to movements 
which were crucial in their importance. 

There can be no doubt that in June, 
1815, he was the victim of a painful 
urinary disorder, and that, like his 
nephew, Napoleon III., during the 
Franco-Prussian War he often suffered 
exquisite pain when compelled to mount 
his horse and ride long distances. To 
these causes must be ascribed the succes- 
sion of delays in carrying out his plans. 
No one of these delays was in itself im- 
portant ; but the comble undoubtedly gave 
the victory to his two opponents. Had 
Ney seized Quatre Bras directly after the 
defeat of the Prussians, there can be no 
doubt that the English and the Prussian 
armies would have been driven so far 
apart that they would have been unable 
to unite on the field of Waterloo. In that 
case Wellington must have suffered the 
full shock of Napoleon’s undivided 
forces, and must have been chased be- 
yond Brussels at the close of that mo- 
mentous day. 

As it was, Wellington by no means 
fought the battle like a master of war. 
That he made serious blunders both be- 
fore and during the engagement is a mat- 
ter of military record. That the final vic- 
tory was due to the arrival of Bliicher 
is a fact which even Englishmen to-day 
admit. Speaking of Wellington, Colonel 
Dodge ranks him no higher than many 
other commanders whom Napoleon had 
beaten in the early part of his career. He 
regards him as about equal in military 
gifts to the Austrian Archduke Charles, 
who was, indeed, a competent and by no 
means ineffective soldier, but who is not 
to be mentioned in the same breath with 
the great Corsican. 

Those who cannot readily follow the 
technicalities of the campaigns as de- 
scribed by Colonel Dodge will read with 
pleasure the concluding chapters of his 
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book, which sum up the character and 
genius of Napoleon, and which compare 
him with the other supreme commanders 
to whom history assigns the foremost 
rank. Alexander, says Colonel Dodge, 
was the first teacher of systematic war; 
Hannibal was the father of strategy; 
Julius Cesar was the ideal organiser; 
Gustavus Adolphus was the father of 
modern war; Frederick the Great was 
preéminently the battle tactician; while 
Napoleon was the perfect strategist. 

In intellectual grasp, all six great captains 
stand side by side. In enthusiastic activity and 
in all the qualities which compel good fortune, 
Alexander stands clearly at the head. No one 
but Frederick has perhaps so brilliant a string 
of tactical jewels as Hannibal; while in a per- 
sistent, unswerving struggle of many years to 
coerce success against the constantly blackening 
frowns of Fortune, Hannibal stands alone and 
incomparable. Czsar was a giant in concep- 
tion and execution alike, and stands apart in 
having taught himself in middle life how to 
wage war, and then waging it in a fashion 
equalled only by the other five. Gustavus will 
always rank not only as the man who rescued 
intellectual war from oblivion, but as a most 
splendid soldier, in nobility of purpose and 
intelligence of method, that the annals of the 
world have to show. Frederick is not only the 
Battle Captain who never blanched at numbers, 
but truly the Last of the Kings—king and 
priest—in the history of mankind. Napoleon 
carries us to the highest plane of genius and 
power and success, and then declines. We 
begin by feeling that here is indeed the great- 
est of the captains, and we end by recognising 
that he has not acted out the part. No doubt, 
taking him in his many-sidedness, Cesar is the 
greatest character in history. It may not un- 
fairly be claimed that Napoleon follows next, 
especially in that he preserved for Europe 
many germs of the liberty which was born of 
the blood of the Revolution. Czsar was the 
most useful man of antiquity; Napoleon comes 
near to being the most useful man of modern 
times. 


be remarked that there are 


It may 
some infelicities in Colonel Dodge’s nar- 
rative, unimportant, to be sure, yet still 
annoying. Whether or not he personally 
translated all the documents from the 
French in Vol. IV., we do not know, but 
he is certainly responsible for them and 











many of them are very badly done into a 
sort of schoolboy literal English. Accents 
are omitted in some of the French names, 
as regularly in the case of Masséna. 
Again, there is the same carelessness with 
regard to the umlaut in German. Thus, 
Colonel Dodge consistently writes Bulow, 
but also consistently and incorrectly 
“Blucher” for Bliicher. Probably ‘So- 
matophylaxes” (page 683) is a misprint. 
His mention of Jackson’s “cotton-bale 
rampart” at the battle of New Orleans in- 
volves a surprising error for an exact 
student of military history. It may be 
too that the reader will find himself oc- 
casionally wondering whether Colonel 
Dodge is not himself the greatest master 
of war that has ever appeared; for he 
makes it evident in almost every chapter 
that, had he been in command, the errors 
which Napoleon made would never have 
been committed. It reminds one of his 
comment on Grant’s superb campaign 
at Vicksburg—the one great military 
achievement of that general. In his Bird’s 
Eye View of Our Civil War, Colonel 
Dodge remarked that Grant’s manceuv- 
ring was “strange.” It was, however, es- 
sentially Napoleonic, and the result of it 
ought to be a sufficient justification of it 
even in the eyes of Colonel Dodge him- 
self. The truth is, of course, that no 
battle is ever fought precisely as a gen- 
eral would wish to have it fought. The 
element of uncertainty plays a very large 
part whenever great bodies of men con- 
tend together; and doubtless if we knew 
the truth, the most superb success is often 
more surprising to the commander who 
achieves it than to any other human 
being. 

Richard W. Kemp. 


IV 
Tue LAst OF THE STEWARTS 


The value of fiction as a means of 
teaching history has often been discussed. 
It is not necessary to renew the discussion 
here. Perhaps it is just neither to fic- 
tion nor to history to consider the so- 
called historical novel in any other aspect 
than its aspect as a work of art. If such 
a novel excels in such matters as plot, 
dialogue, characterisation and the like, 
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and if the historical background is correct 
in the general outlines, it is a good novel, 
whatever errors of detail it may exhibit. 
Whatever information the reader may 


gain is incidental. Undeniably many 
persons have gained from the pages of 
Shakespeare or Scott vivid glimpses of 
“old, unhappy, far-off things and battles 
long ago. Yet it is Shakespeare who is 
largely responsible for the distorted view 
of the last of the Plantagenets which has 
prevailed in the face of the facts. And it 
is an even greater novelist than Scott who 
has done most to perpetuate the injustice 
of posterity to the memory of the son of 
James II. The portrait drawn in “Henry 
Esmond” is brilliant and convincing in 
itself; but it has little basis of fact. 
James III. of England—for so the parti- 
sans of the Stewarts always called him, 
and so he was in justice—was not “a wild, 
witty, heartless and ingrate young profli- 
gate, seldom sober, and when sober run- 
ning after every pretty face; destroying 
the plans and striving to ruin the honour 
of his most devoted adherents.” That 
theory has been exploded before, but 
never so thoroughly as by Miss Shield 
and Mr. Lang in The King over the 
Water.* By a careful study of all the 
documents available, what is really the 
first complete modern biography of James 
has been produced. “Most of the re- 
search, and almost all the writing, are 
Miss Shield’s. My part has been mainly 
that of supervision and of condensation,” 
Mr. Lang says in his preface. The vol- 
ume thus prepared is a notable addition to 
the Stewart literature. 

The third James Stewart was unfortu- 
nate from his birth. The slander that he 
was not really the son of James II. and 
Mary of Modena persisted long after its 
absolute falsity had been proved. Wil- 
liam of Orange, whose hopes of succeed- 
ing quietly to the throne for which he 
had long intrigued were blasted by the 
event, and all the enemies of the rightful 
king did their utmost for years to keep 
it alive. Sent with his mother to France 
before his father was forced to abdicate, 
the young prince was in perpetual peril; 
the usurper who sanctioned the Massacre 

*The King over the Water. 
and Andrew Lang. 
Longmans, Green and Company. 


By A. Shield 
Illustrated. New York: 


1907. 
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of Glencoe would not have hesitated to 
connive at his assassination. He was a 
delicate boy, and, indeed, all through his 
life he suffered from ill-health. There 
were times when he wearied of the task 
to which he was in honour bound; but 
his strong sense of duty held him. We 
search the chronicles in vain for any jus- 
tification of the accusations brought 
against him by Thackeray. He was 
sincerely religious, scrupulously moral in 
an immoral age, intelligent, conscientious 
and faithful to every obligation. He had, 
of course, the defects of his virtues. He 
sometimes hesitated where a bold course 
was essential; he shrank from bringing 
misfortune to his adherents or shedding 
the blood of his adversaries; he had not 
the buoyant temperament and the per- 
sonal magnetism with which Bonnie 
Prince Charlie set the heather on fire. Yet 
he was loved by those who knew him 
best; and for years Scotland watched in 
vain for “Jamie” to “come hame.” 
Probably he might have regained his 
lost throne had he consented to forswear 
his faith. There is nothing to indicate 
that he contemplated any subversive de- 
signs upon the Anglican Church. But 
hatred of Romanism was deep rooted 
among the English people; and however 
much they might despise the first two 
Georges they would not consent to be 
ruled over by a “Papist.” James III. had 
promised the fullest protection to the es- 
tablished faith, and he was one who kept 
his promises; he was no propagandist, 
like his father, but rather inclined to 
Quietism ; and yet the dread of Papal ag- 
gression inherited from the days of 
Elizabeth stood in his path. The charges 
of immorality also doubtless had much 
weight with the Puritan element. Such 
charges are easy to bring and hard to re- 
fute. But the most exhaustive investiga- 
tion has failed to substantiate them. Even 
the explicit accusation of Queen Clemen- 
tina is shown to be baseless. For James 
was no more fortunate in his marriage 
than in the other affairs of his melancholy 
life. The story of Clementina Sobieski 
should be tolerably familiar. Her arrest 
at Innsbruck by order of the emperor 
while she was on her way to join her 
husband-to-be, her rescue by the gallant 
Chevalier Wogan, her narrow escapes 
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from a hundred perils—these things ap- 
peal to the romancer. The trouble was 
that the granddaughter of the great 
Polish hero, passionate, impulsive, fond 
of gaiety and splendour, was no fit mate 
for the grave, brooding man oppressed 
with a sense of failure and devoted to 
endless schemes which came to nothing. 
Yet the two were happy enough at first. 
It was after the failure of her hopes had 
alienated Clementina from her crownless 
king that she began to sulk and to in- 
trigue with his false friends. The ac- 
tion of James in appointing a Protestant 
tutor for his elder son enraged her be- 
yond measure ; she resented her exclusion 
from her husband’s political counsels ; 
and she finally went so far as to declare 
that Lady Inverness, the wife of ‘the 
king’s secretary of state, was the king’s 
mistress. The miserable quarrel scan- 
dalised all Europe, and injured James 
with his own countrymen. 

“Hysteria was at the bottom of it,” is 
the conclusion reached by the authors of 
The King over the Water; and there is 
no reason to dissent from that conclusion. 
It is certain that James never failed in his 
love for Clementina, sadly as she tried 
him. Nor was he without a stoic virtue 
in the other chances and changes of his 
mortal life. The story of his son’s adven- 
ture in “the Forty-Five” need not be re- 
peated here. It came so near success that 
no one has ever really succeeded in ex- 
plaining why it failed. Charles was bet- 
ter fitted for such an enterprise than his 
father. But he had not his father’s 
strength of character in misfortune. Few 
things in history are more pathetic than 
the record of James’s closing years. 
Charles, plunged in unworthy dissipations 
and fruitless intrigues, was lost to him; 
for a time he was divided from his 
younger son Henry, the Cardinal Duke of 
York. And yet through all the darkening 
shadows he lived and died a sincere 
Christian. It is no more than justice that 
his character should at last be vindicated 
beyond dispute, as it is in these pages. 

The younger son, considered by many 
in his youth more promising than Charles, 
but who injured his brother’s prospects 
and spoiled his own by taking Holy Or- 
ders and becoming a Cardinal of the 
Church of Rome, is to most persons an 
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exceedingly shadowy figure. Mr. Herbert 
M. Vaughan has therefore filled a dis- 
tinct gap in the story of the unhappy 
house by giving, in The Last of the Royal 
Stuarts,* a careful account of his life— 
a life far more serene than that of either 
his father or his brother. Henry IX. 
never abated his pretensions to the Eng- 
lish throne, and he maintained the royal 
style to the last; but the hopelessness of 
his ambition did not seem to trouble him 
much. Obviously his turn of mind was 
ecclesiastical rather than political. He 
busied himself in his diocese of Frascati 
with reforming clergy and people and 
founding schools and orphanages. His 
purity of life and conscientious regard for 
duty were as marked as his father’s. He 
carried forward many public works and 
turned the deserted Jesuit college into a 
seminary for the better education of 
priests. Here he brought together a fine 
library, which still exists, though it was 
plundered by the French when Napoleon 
overran Italy. It was at this time, too, 
that the cardinal was driven in poverty, 
first to Naples and then to Venice. He 
had had considerable wealth and lived in 
the state becoming an exiled king. 
Through the efforts of Cardinal Borgia 
and Sir John Hippisley, George III. be- 
came interested in his case, sent him £500 
and afterwards granted him a pension. 
This is as curious a chapter in the history 
of the Stewarts as the visits of Charles 
Edward to London, about the time of 
George III.’s coronation, unmolested by 
the government. Henry responded grace- 
fully to this overture, although he did not 
cease to sign himself Henricus Rex. 

It is impossible to suppose that Henry 
had any expectation of a Stewart restora- 
tion at this time. But much interest and 
sympathy was aroused in England in his 
behalf. He, too, appealed to generous 
hearts by reason of his many sorrows. 
The quarrel with his father was largely 
his own fault, but it was speedily made 
up, and on the whole he appears as a 
rarely dutiful son. Toward his brother 
he was usually kind in spite of many 
provocations. and his treatment of 


*The Last of the Royal Stuarts; Henry 
Stuart, Cardinal Duke of York. By Herbert 
M. Vaughan. Illustrated. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company. 1906 
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Charles’s wife and daughter was uni- 
formly considerate. He was no hero of 
romance, but in these pages he presents a 
not unattractive appearance. The tragic 
history of the Stewarts came to a peace- 
ful end when he died in 1807, two cen- 
turies after a Stewart king succeeded to 
the English throne. 
Edward Fuller. 


V 
Les FILIGRANES* 


Booklovers will be grateful to us for 
calling their attention to a curious and 
remarkable work published recently by 
C. M. Briquet, a gentleman of French 
descent living in Geneva, Switzerland. 
The field of researches picked out by the 
author was almost unexplored, and there- 
fore, in our age of encyclopedias, the book 
gives the reader the rare and delightful 
privilege of coming into contact with 
something really new—at least to most 
of us, and offering a new range of sensa- 
tions. 

Mr. Briquet has devoted twenty-five 
years of his life to a careful study of fili- 
granes, or water-marks in the paper— 
really trademarks—which are made by a 
copper wire shaped in some determined 
fashion and pressed on the moist paper 
pulp. To see them one must hold the 
sheet against the light. The filigranes of 
our days seldom offer anything striking, 
but in the early days of paper manufac- 
turing, people devoted a good deal of care 
in inventing models and working them 
out ; in consequence those filigranes of the 
middle ages frequently possess a certain 
“cachet” which renders a study of them 
truly fascinating. Most paper was at 
that time manufactured in France, and 
we know well enough how those French 
artisans, before the time of the invention 
of machines, would never allow anything 
to leave their shops where the artistic 
touch would be lacking. 

Then, in former centuries, people 
showed a respect for whatever pertained 
to books which has long since passed 

*Les filigranes. Dictionnaire historique des 
marques du papier dés leur apparition vers 
1282 jusqu’en 1600. Par C. M. Briquet. Avec 
39 figures dans le texte et 16,112 fac-similés de 


filigranes. 4 vol. gr. in 4to. Genéve, 1907. A. 
Jullien. Prix 200 francs. 
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FILIGRANES OF SOME OF THE FRENCH AND ITALIAN PAPER MAKERS IN THE FOURTEENTH 
AND FIFTEENTH CENTURIES 


away. Books were for them really temples 
of thought; and as in building their 
churches and cathedrals they always 
wanted to work out every detail, as they 


did not use one stone, so to speak, which 
had not been previously consecrated by 
no matter how little art, and as no corner 
was too obscure, too inconspicuous for 
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FILIGRANES CONTAINING THE CROSS OF BASLE, ACCOMPANIED BY THE INDIVIDUAL MARKS OF 
* PAPER MAKERS. THE MARKS ARE THOSE OF DURING, 1567; HANS ECKLIN, 1578; 
THURNEYSSEN, 1561; FRIEDLI HUSSLER, 1543, AND NICOLAS HUSSLER I59I 


some little bit of sculpture, so their 
books they would not only put art in their 
lettering, in the illustrations, in the bind- 
ing, but even in their paper, where one 


cannot see it unless expressly looking for 
it. And those designs, although con- 
cealed, were by no means contemptible 
art. All the fanciful dreams and represen- 
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FILIGRANES OF THE ZURICH PAPER MAKERS IN THE MIDDLE OF THE SIXTEENTH, CENTURY 


tations of the romanesque middle ages 
are reflected in those filigranes, an endless 
procession of naive, touching, quaint, 
fascinating figures: bells, scales, crowns 
of all sorts and of all shapes ; moons, suns, 
stars, towers, cutlasses, crossbows, and 
other arms; chimeras, basilics, sirens; 
bears, horses, stags, lions, boars, eagles ; 
angels, pascal lambs, Virgin Mary, the 
Holy Father, and so forth. (And those 
objects, by the way, explain names which 
are still in use to-day, like crown paper, 
post [postman’s horn] paper, elephant 
paper, foolscap.) There are thousands 
and thousands of them, for Mr. Briquet 
has spared no trouble to be as complete 
as possible. He has consulted, as he ex- 
plains himself in his Introduction, some 
30,840 volumes and bundles, and 1,432 
portfolios full of documents of all kinds, 
in libraries, archives, and various collec- 
tions all over France, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Austria and Hungary, Italy, Hol- 
land. He has taken about 44,000 tracings 
of filigranes, of which 16,112 are repro- 
duced in fac-similes in the four volumes 
of the work. 

It would be an injustice to the author 
to convey the impression that his book 
can interest only booklovers of the con- 
templative kind; in fact it is just the 
other way. Les Filigranes is meant to be, 
and is going to be, first of all a useful 
work, a first-class tool for scientific pur- 
poses. Long ago scholars wanted such a 
study to be made, but the most interested 
recoiled before the magnitude of the 
task. 

Useful it will be first for ascertaining 
dates of manuscripts or prints of the 
middle ages. Often the greatest scholars 
cannot, by historical methods and philo- 
logical criticism, determine with sufficient 
accuracy the age of a document. A well- 


informed work on filigranes, as the one 
on hand, may assist the student in a 
wonderful manner. The paper mark 
being known to have been used between 
such and such dates, a very vexed prob- 
lem may be solved by a mere glance at 
the Dictionnaire. Not long ago a long 
scientific discussion was settled, thanks 
to Mr. Briquet’s method. There exist 
several copies of a valuable chronique of 
early Swiss history. It was important 
to know which was the original copy. 
Palzographs and archivists were helpless. 
In examining, however, the filigranes, the 
problem -was solved without any possi- 
bility of doubt. 

The book will also be useful, thanks 
to its original and various designs, to 
archeologists, antiquarians, students of 
art; heraldists will consult it frequently, 
and collectors of autographs too. 

And last but not least this work will 
practically put out of a very lucrative al- 
though very objectionable business, the 
forgers of old documents. Tragedies 
like Vigny’s Chatterton, and novels like 
Daudet’s L’]mmortel will hardly be pos- 
sible in the future. 

Thus this work of Mr. Briquet, hailed 
all over Europe as a monument of patient 
and exact erudition, and yet which has 
nothing of the dryness often found in 
scholarly books, will no doubt find recog- 
nition on this side of the ocean as well as 
where bibliophiles are becoming more 
numerous every day. 

A. Schinz. 


VI 


ANATOLE FRANCe’s “JEAN p’ARC”* 
__The most salient feature of this new 
life of Jeanne d’Arc (a feature which has 


*Vie de Jeanne D’Arc. In Two Volumes. 
Par Anatole France. Paris: Calmann-Levy. 
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evoked several protests within a week of 
publication and which is sure to evoke 
more) is the relative unimportance which 
the author assigns to the direct action of 
the maid of Domremy. The rescue of 
the beleaguered city of Orléans, upon 
which generations of poets and historians 
have lavished stirring stanzas and thrill- 
ing periods, seems to him anything but a 
brilliant feat of arms, and the campaigns 
which followed were, in his opinion, 
nothing to boast of: 

“The city of Orléans had, by way of 
defence, walls, moats, cannon, men-at- 
arms, and money. The English had not 
been able either to take it by assault or to 
invest it. Between their works passed 
convoys, companies. Jeanne was intro- 
duced into the city with a fine army of re- 
inforcements which brought numbers of 
cattle, sheep and swine. . The be- 
siegers were exhausted as regards both 
men and money. They had lost all their 
horses. Far from being able to attempt 
a fresh attack, they had not the force to 
maintain themselves long in their posi- 
tions. At the end of April, there were 
four thousand English before Orléans 
and, perhaps, less, for some left every 
day. . At this same time, the de- 
fenders of the city consisted of six thou- 
sand men-at-arms and archers and of 
bourgeois militia to the number of three 
thousand. At Saint-Loup, there were 
fifteen hundred French against four hun- 
dred English ; at Les Tourelles, five thou- 
sand French against four or five hundred 
English. In withdrawing, ‘the Godons’™* 
abandoned to their fate the little garri- 
sons of Jargeau, of Meung and of Beau- 
gency. The state of the English army 
may be judged by the battle of Patay, not 
a battle but a massacre, at which Jeanne 
arrived only in time to bemoan the cruelty 
of the conquerors. . . . During what is 
called the ‘mission of Jeanne d’Arc’ from 
Orléans to Compiégne, the French lost 
but a few hundred men. The English 
suffered more, because they were fleeing 
and because it was the custom of the con- 
querors to kill all those whom it was not 
worth while to hold for ransom. But the 
battles were rare, consequently the defeats 


*The Godons are the English. The name 
was given them because of their profuse use 
of “God-dams.” 
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were also rare and the number of the 
combatants was small. There was only 
a handful of English in France.” 

As regards the opinion advanced in 
certain quarters, that the maid of Dom- 
remy was exceedingly skilful in group- 
ing and conducting an army and particu- 
larly expert in directing artillery, M. 
France says: 


Jeanne, always at prayer and in ecstasy, did 
not observe the enemy, she did not know the 
roads, she did not estimate the forces en- 
gaged, she paid no attention either to the 
height of the walls or the width of the moats. 
We hear officers discuss to-day the tactical 
genius of “La Pucelle.” She had only one 
form of tactics—namely, to prevent the men 
from blaspheming the Lord and from trailing 
harlots with them. She believed that they 
would be destroyed for their sins, but that, if 
they combated in a state of grace, they 
would be given the victory. This was all her 
military science, apart from the fact that 
she did not fear danger. 


The English were already in an im- 
possible situation when Jeanne d’Arc ap- 
peared upon the scene. Their discomfi- 
ture and withdrawal was a foregone con- 
clusion; it was only a question of time. 
The arrival of the virgin warrior may 
have accelerated somewhat an event that 
was inevitable. This is the most that can 
be conceded. 


It was not Jeanne who drove the English 


from France. If she helped to save Orléans, 
she rather retarded the deliverance of the coun- 
try in causing the army to miss, by the march 
of the “Sacre,” the opportunity to recover 
Normandy. The misfortunes of the English 
from 1428 on explain themselves very nat- 
urally. In peaceful Guyenne, where they tilled 
the soil, engaged in business and navigation, 
and administered skilfully the finances, the 
district, which they rendered prosperous, was 
very much attached to them. Along the banks 
of the Seine and of the Loire, on the contrary, 
they could not get a foothold. They had never 
been able to implant themselves there, to settle 
there in sufficient numbers, to set up there 
solid establishments. Shut up in fortresses 
and chateaux, they did not cultivate the soil 
enough to conquer it. . . . Their ridiculously 
small garrisons found themselves prisoners in 
the country of their conquest. They had long 
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teeth, but a pickerel does not swallow an 
ox. . . . What is really surprising is not that 
the English were driven out of France, but 
that they were driven out so slowly. 


Another noteworthy feature of M. 
France’s work is its great indulgence 
toward most of the parties responsible 
for the death of Jeanne. M. France 
scouts the idea that she was wantonly 
victimised by the persons whose interests 
she had served. “I confess,” he says, 
“that I have been unable to discover the 
covert intrigues of the councillors of the 
king and of the captains, who had sworn 
to accomplish the downfall of the saint. 
They assail the eyes of several historians ; 
as for me, do my best, I cannot discern 
them.” He finds the imprisonment of 
Jeanne natural enough, considering the 
spirit of the times, and, by expounding 
the psychology of the fifteenth century, he 
explains and excuses, if he does not jus- 
tify, her condemnation to the stake. This 
apology of the Church is the more sig- 
nificant that it comes from a man who is 
a free-thinker and an anti-clerical (of late 
years a militant anti-clerical); and it 
would be positively disconcerting, were 
it not that its author has been all his life 
a passionate lover of the patristic litera- 
ture in which he is better versed, prob- 
ably, than nine-tenths of the ecclesiastics 
of to-day. 

M. France has no doubts whatever re- 
garding the absolute sincerity of Jeanne. 
“Tt is impossible,” he says, “to suspect 
her of deceit.” He admits freely that she 
heard voices and saw visions. She was a 
saint in a mystic age, when it was almost 
normal to be a saint; and the influence 
she exerted is easily explained’ by that 
fact. “What was expected of science in 
1871 was expected of religion in 1428. 
Hence, it was as natural for the Bastard 
of Orléans to think of utilising Jeanne as 
it was for Gambetta to think of having 
recourse to the technical knowledge of M. 
de Freycinet.” Nevertheless, he is of the 
opinion (without being able, as he 
frankly admits, to advance conclusive 
proofs thereof) that Jeanne frequented 
very early certain unknown priests at- 
tached to the cause of the Dauphin who 
fervently desired the end of the war and 
that her delusions and illusions were 
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nourished and directed by these mysteri- 
ous parties. 

Anatole France is generally conceded 
to be the foremost living master of 
French prose. In point of style, La Vie 
de Jeanne d’Arc is every way worthy of 
the author of La Rotisserie de la Reine 
Pédauque and Le Jardin d’Epicure. 
It is a limpid, smoothly-flowing stream of 
beautiful sentences which could proceed 
from no other source. 

M. France is also conceded to be the 
subtlest French ironist of his epoch. 
In the Jeanne d’Arc, however, he has 
stubbornly resisted the temptation to 
complicate by too much sophistication a 
narrative which his unerring sense of the 
fitness of things tells him should be 
simple, straightforward, reverent, and 
sweet. Most of the relatively rare in- 
stances in which a trace of the amiable 
irony of M. Jérome Coignard appears 
are justified by a similar quality in an an- 
cient text. The literary heroism dis- 
played by M. France in this matter is en- 
titled to unmeasured praise. 

Alvan F. Sanborn. 


VII 
Wituti1AM De Morcan’s “SomEHOW 
Goop’’* 


Mr. de Morgan is a giant in the 
marketplace. Somehow Good makes 
one better aware of the generous dimen- 
sions of his figure, more certain of its 
solidity. Joseph Vance, with all its delight- 
fulness, left one with the not unpleasing 
sense of disquiet which might be felt in 
the neighbourhood of a genial ghost. 
There was a touch of the uncanny in that 
revival of a mode of fiction which had 
seemingly exhausted itself at least a gen- 
eration ago. Was it a_ revival, or less 
than that, an imitation, or more than that, 
a survival? Alice-for-Short did not 
altogether clear the matter up. Some 
people liked it better than its predecessor, 
some not so well; everybody agreed it 
was much the same kind of thing. The 
question what kind of thing remained 
unanswered. Was it perhaps only an- 
other elaborate study in mid-Victorian 


*Somehow Good. By William de Morgan. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company. 
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romance? But the fact probably is that 
merely a few critics bothered their heads 
about the kind of thing; the general 
reader simply took these stories home to 
his bosom. They were terribly long- 
winded, disjointed, impertinent, garru- 
lous, they could not be skipped or hur- 
ried; they took every advantage of the 
story-teller’s license, did as they pleased 
—and pleased as they did. All sorts of 
people liked them for all sorts of reasons 
—the final test of a generous art. And it 
seems pretty clear that the art of a novel- 
ist can only be a generous art when ad- 
vantage is taken of the license under 
which he works. Our current theory of 
the compact novel, the trim novel, the 
happy-despatch novel is a shallow theory 
induced by our fatuous regard for that 
inconsiderable literary capsule, the short 
story. Your proper novel—your Tom 
Jones, or Humphrey Clinker, or Peveril 
or Esmond, does not in the least suggest 
a statue or a play. Its virtues are not 


those of purity, restraint, concision, but 
of profusion, richness, and embellishment. 
Your tale, your conte, is at best a pretty 
jewel: Heaven help the novel if it is only 
to be a paste enlargement of it. 


Somehow Good, as I say, makes me 
fully aware of Mr. de Morgan’s as a 
solid corporeal head and shoulders, set 
square and calm above the fiddling im- 
patience and impotence which shrills its 
wares in the popular market place of let- 
ters. There is no air of strain or striving 
about him; and whatever whimsical self- 
consciousness may have attended his ar- 
rival has given place to the quiet confi- 
dence of one who has arrived. Some- 
how Good is somewhat less diffuse and 
discursive than its predecessors; it has 
fewer characters, and the ingredients of 
the tale are simpler. Indeed, their sim- 
plicity is fairly appalling. This is a 
theme which no mid-Victorian novelist 
would have dreamed of concerning him- 
self with. It is modern with a vengeance; 
it frankly concerns one of those problems 
of sex psychology now commonly made 
an excuse for literary prurience or ribal- 
dry. In Mr. de Morgan’s hands it be- 
comes matter not for morbid curiosity or 
flippancy, but for intense human sym- 
pathy in the exact sense of the word. In 
the elder Rosalind’s fall we sin all, and 
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for that sin we all reasonably, not mawk- 
ishly, atone. For amid all our distress it 
is given us to understand in what sense 
we have fallen. When as a young girl on 
the eve of marriage Rosalind Nightingale 
becomes the victim of a mature rake into 
whose clutches fate has thrown her, her 
own share of the fault is as small as it 
can be under the circumstances. She has 
really no sense of having forfeited the 
right to live and be happy, and allows 
herself to be married by a man who 
knows nothing of her “fall.” She has 
committed two heinous and irreparable 
crimes according to the canons of melo- 
drama. After her betrothal she has al- 
lowed herself to be seduced by a mar- 
ried man, and has entered the estate of 
wedlock under the falsest of pretences. 
Well, the first part of her penance is con- 
ventional enough. Shortly after her mar- 
riage, the fact of the past is brought 
home to her in the simplest of ways: now 
indeed the horror of it all seizes her, and 
she tells her husband. He, being young 
and normal, leaves her, and institutes pro- 
ceedings for divorce, which fall through 
on technical grounds. He disappears. It 
is clear enough what ought to happen to 
her after this, according to all the rules of 
the dramatist and the novelist. She ought 
to commit suicide; or she ought, after 
vainly attempting to support self and 
“cheeild,” to present herself in a black 
shawl some winter day at the door of her 
betrayer (or her husband) and beg for 
bread ; or she ought to become a “woman 
of the street” and haunt the back-scene in 
“tawdry finery” at untimely moments. 
However, it is precisely here that the ac- 
tion of our story is observed to be remote 
from the call of the prompter. In fact, this 
ordinary human person—a strong and 
lovable person—proceeds to live on in 
the ordinary human way. The past is bad 
enough—she knows how bad it is better 
than anybody else ; but she does not spend 
the rest of her life in brooding over the 
fact that she is “ruined.”” No more do her 
friends. One of them, an uncle in the 
army, takes her back to England (the pre- 
liminary action is laid in India) and there 
she grows up with her daughter quietly 
and on the whole happily. For this child 
of a crooked hour grows tall and straight, 
the chief treasure of the mother, who 
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should (according to the rules) detest 
her. It is she that brings back by strange 
chance the wandering male who has fled 
from them outraged twenty years before. 
At this point the story really begins; we 
are a long time in picking up the threads 
of the action which has preceded the re- 
turn of the husband and—not father. Of 
the condition in which he returns, of the 
problem, the long strain, which ensue for 
the wife and mother, and of the finally 
triumphant issue of the whole matter, I 
need not speak here. Simply and beauti- 
fully the action develops in that aura of 
rich humour which casts its glow over all 
human life as Mr. de Morgan sees it. As 
for its sombre elements, its shame and re- 
gret and fear, they are never permitted to 
usurp the scene, as they ought never to 
be among healthy-minded persons. The 
wrong, the suffering that ensues, are not 
light matters, but in the end “somehow 
good” comes of it all. 
H. W. Boynton. 


VIII 


ARCHIBALD MARSHALL’s “EXTON 
MANorR’’* 


Mr. Marshall is still in the earlier 
stage of his literary career. He does not 
yet seem to realise that it is dangerous to 
discourse prefatorily about the scheme of 
a book until you are sure you can carry 
out that scheme completely. And of all 
forms of art certainly the novel is the 
one form that should be able to stand on 
its own feet, without the aid of explana- 
tory preface or programme. Also, say- 
ing that you want to do a thing, is by no 
means saying that you can do it. And if 
you don’t say what you are going to do, 
people will be content with what you have 
done, unless you draw their attention to 
the fact that you have not fulfilled your 
own ideals. 

This is exactly what Mr. Marshall has 
done with his quite unnecessary “Pref- 
ace to the American Edition” of his latest 
book. He has had so much to say about 
what he intended to do, and what, in his 
own opinion, he had very evidently done, 
that he has naturally invited a severity of 


*Exton Manor. By Archibald Marshall. 
New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 
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criticism which might not otherwise fall 
to his share. 

Exton Manor, from which the novel 
takes its title, is a typical English coun- 
try parish, a community of tenants dwell- 
ing in the various houses on a great 
estate, the well-to-do people being mostly 
concerned in the doings of the story. 
There is the dowager Countess, there is 
the honest country parson with his mali- 
cious-tongued wife, there is the pretty 
Irish widow and the young English girl, 
also the maturer widow. There are sev- 
eral types of young men, of course, and 
one or two who are older. Now there 
would be two excuses for giving us five 
hundred closely printed pages about these 
people. Either it is to be a novel of plot, 
and we are to be shown these people 
struggling in the bonds of some exciting 
conflict, some series of events outside of 
the ordinary. Or else we are to have a 
leisurely story of development of charac- 
ter, an intimate narrative of the slow un- 
folding of a soul in its relations to the 
other souls about it. 

Unfortunately Mr. Marshall gives us 
neither. What he does give us is a series 
of events, most of them trivial, others 
more important but not inevitable to the 
conflict, which are drawn slowly across 
our line of vision, somewhat, except for 
the difference in the tempo, as the events 
in a series of moving pictures, say “The 
Arrival of the Northern Mail” are flashed 
before us on the sheeted stage. Of them- 
selves the events are of no importance, 
but their method of being shown to us is 
new and therefore interests us. A novel, 
however, is an old art form and cannot 
be handled on the same lines. There is 
no inevitableness about the beginning of 
this novel, and the ending is arbitrary and 
forced. The characters do a great deal 
of talking, but their qualities of mind and 
soul become known to us mostly through 
what the author has to say about them. 
And there are pages and pages of noth- 
ingness, of events of no consequence, of 
conversation of no bearing upon plot or 
character. There is no development of 
character, because all the characters are 
fixed when we first met them, fixed as on 
a photograph. The only change of heart 
that comes about is in the case of the 
spiteful, tale-bearing vicar’s wife, and she 
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is a person so exaggerated as to lose our 
interest early in the story. 

In the midst of all this the author 
gives a couple of chapters to a conflict 
good enough to have been made the sub- 
ject for an entire novel. This is the case 
of Mrs. Redcliffe, a widow with an only 
daughter and the memory of a few years 
of happy married life in Australia. Hav- 
ing been born and brought up in the 
colonies, she wedded the widowed hus- 
band of her elder sister, without a thought 
that any law in the world could make it 
wrong. A widow, she returns to England 
to discover that in the eyes of many 
people, and in the opinion of the Church, 
the doctrines of which she believes, her 
marriage was not legal, and her daughter 
has no name. Until the repeal a few 
years ago of the stupid and cruel law con- 
cerning the Deceased Wife’s Sister, many 
such conflicts must have arisen, and this 
case is a particularly good one, in that 
the woman herself has come to believe the 
position of the Church to be right, in 
spite of the fact that she knows her own 
marriage to have been in every other way 
a true union. The character of the woman 
is a sympathetic one, and here is material 
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for a real tragedy which would have 
added zest even to this colourless 
novel. 

But Mr. Marshall makes of it only an 
occasion for petty village gossip and 
parish bickerings, and passes on to a con- 
tinuation of events which follow each 
other meaninglessly, and to a piling up 
of people in the story who fail to interest, 
although their author tells us many times 
that they are interesting. 

In the preface Mr. Marshall gives as 
his literary creed the assertion that “it 
is not a novelist’s business to draw por- 
traits, but to create living figures, and 
the nearer he gets to the first, the farther 
off he will be from the second.” «But Mr. 
Marshall to the contrary, it is impossible 
to read a book like Exton Manor with 
the feeling that for the “method” the 
author tells us he wishes to follow, a 
little portraiture is absolutely necessary, 
if the figures drawn are to interest us at 
all. 

But there is enough that is good in this 
book, and enough that shows possibilities 
for later work from the author, to justify 
serious criticism. 

Grace Isabel Colbron. 
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aa some extent the ques- 

mfGution of the Point of 

Wns: View in fiction has been 

fa already discussed in this 

aseries of articles, under 

A the title of “The Novel- 

Gamamme st’s Omniscience.” It 

was > een ‘pomnted out that, inasmuch as 
the novelist is the creator of his person- 
ages and of the imaginary world in which 
they play their parts, it may logically be 
assumed that his knowledge of them is 
exhaustive; that he may look- behind 
closed doors and into the secret recesses 
of the heart, and tell us what is there tak- 
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ing place; furthermore, that in regard to 
the essentials of a story, we have a right 
to insist that he shall know and share his 
knowledge with us,—and the right also 
to feel that we are the victims of a practi- 
cal joke, if, as in a few famous instances, 
like The Lady or the Tiger, he disavows 
responsibility and confesses ignorance. 
A novelist, however, may and often does, 
for certain artistic purposes, limit the 
scope of his knowledge to a certain defi- 
nite point of view; he may say to his 
public, at the outset, “I am going to tell 
you only so much of this story as comes 
within the personal knowledge of my 
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heroine, or of my heroine’s confidential 
maid, or of my heroine’s small brother ;” 
and with this limited point of view defi- 
nitely understood beforehand, no one can 
accuse the author of breach of faith for 
his reticence. 

But the question of the author’s omnis- 
cience and the question of the point of 
view in fiction are very far from being 
identical. They are as different as is the 
question of which section of a landscape 
you are going to photograph different 
from that of the angle at which you place 
your camera. After an author has de- 
termined which of the several possible 
degrees of knowledge he will concede, 
there may be, and there usually are, sev- 
eral different points of view from which 
the story can be told,—and to decide be- 
tween them often calls for the most deli- 
cate judgment. Even in the simplest case 
of all, the case where the novelist assumes 
the attitude of an all-knowing deity, he 
still has a certain range of choice: he 
may obtrude himself, after the familiar 
manner of Thackeray, as the self-con- 
fessed Master of the Show; or he may 
merely thrust the facts before you, as 
impersonally and impartially as fate it- 
self. Or again, knowing and admitting 
that he knows all the secret acts and 
thoughts and motives of his personages, 
he may adopt either one of two radically 
different procedures: if he follows the 
analytical school, he will lay bare the 
human brain and make you listen to its 
pulsations; if, on the contrary, he is a 
realist, he will not take up time and space 
in recording the mere thoughts of men 
and women, but will tell you exhaustively 
about the deeds which are the outcome 
of those thoughts, and which he cannot 
know until he has learned and analysed 
those thoughts for himself. 

But the whole modern tendency of 
fiction of the best sort is away from the 
novel of omniscience toward that of a 
limited knowledge, a circumscribed field 
of vision. And here the possibility of 
choice in point of view is far greater. 
Take, for example, the story that is seen 
through the eyes of one person only,— 
the most natural and logical of all forms 
of fiction, since in real life that is the 
way in which we all of us live, from day 
to day, the one story in which we are 
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vitally interested. The novelist, let us 
assume, decides to limit his knowledge 
absolutely to that of his heroine,—to 
what she does and sees and thinks, sup- 
plemented by what she is able to glean at 
first hand from others. Now, he may 
write his novel in the first person, letting 
his heroine speak for herself,—and she 
has the further choice of speaking to the 
world at large, offering no excuse for her 
unusual candour; or she may put her 
thoughts into the form of a private diary, 
ostensibly intended for no eye but her 
own; or, thirdly, she may reveal herself 
in letters, either to a number of corre- 
spondents, thus showing us many differ- 
ent sides of her character ; or the letters 
may all be written to one person, and in 
that case what we learn of her story is 
limited not merely to the heroine’s knowl- 
edge, but still further narrowed down to 
what she chooses to let this particular 
correspondent know. A _ good object- 
lesson of the unsatisfactory results to be 
expected from this last-mentioned type 
was afforded a few years ago by that 
vastly overrated volume, An English- 
woman's Love Letters. 

Yet it is not in the least necessary that 
a story which is to be strictly limited to 
the personal knowledge of the heroine 
should purport to be written by her, or 
even to be written in the first person. It 
might, of course, be written by a confi- 
dential maid, who faithfully records what 
My Lady told her. Or, best of all, it 
may be written as Henry James wrote 
What Maisie Knew, outwardly in 
straightforward narrative form, yet 
subtly confining itself faithfully to that 
narrow segment of life which came 
within the personal observation of the 
child herself. Undoubtedly, Mr. James 
has developed this special principle of 
his art to a finer, subtler degree than any 
other novelist. Yet the principle itself is 
not new; it has to a varying degree been 
followed probably without conscious in- 
tention, by writers of all sorts and con- 
ditions, writers as far apart in other re- 
spects as Jane Austen, let us say, and 
Alexandre Dumas. Read Emma care- 
fully, with the Point of View steadily in 
mind, and you will find that, excepting 
for a few non-essential episodes, you see 
the world in which she moves solely 








through the eyes of Emma Woodhouse ; 
what Mr. Knightley or the Eltons or 
Miss Bates are doing, when they pass 
beyond her field of vision, you know no 
more than she does. Read Les Trois 
Mousquetaires over again, to the same 
purpose, and you discover that through- 
out. the best parts of the book, the parts 
that really count, you follow closely at 
d’Artagnan’s heels, that your knowledge 
is his knowledge, neither more nor less; 
that when on the memorable ride from 
Paris to London, in quest of the queen’s 
diamonds, he successively loses sight of 
Porthos, Aramis and Athos, the reader 
also loses sight of them, and knows noth- 
ing more of their adventures until in com- 
pany with d’Artagnan he picks them up 
again. 

Now, if a novelist has decided to limit 
his knowledge to that of one of his char- 
acters, it may seem a trivial matter 
whether he writes in the first or the 
third person; it involves at most, one 
might thoughtlessly say, that well-re- 
membered change to the oratio obliqua, 
which in boyhood was our chief bugbear 
in reading Czsar’s Gallic Wars. But on 
the contrary it often does matter exceed- 
ingly. There are certain stories which 
would be quite spoiled if told otherwise 
than in the first person,—Poe’s Black 
Cat, for instance, or The Telltale Heart, 
or The Cask of Amontillado, in which 
something of the personal horror, the 
bitter animosity would have been sacri- 
ficed by a shifting of the point of view. 
Sometimes the strength of a whole scene 
depends upon some mannerism of speech, 
some touch of dialect, a certain intimate 
note that would be absolutely lost by a 
conversion to the third person. Think 
how the very heart would drop out of 
Soldiers Three if Terence Mulvaney’s 
utterances came to us in the form of 
indirect discourse! And on the other 
hand, there are stories which would lose 
quite as much if presented through the 
medium of the pronoun J. This method 
would have been impossible for such a 
book as Mr. James’s What Maisie Knew, 
because it would have limited the author, 
not only to Maisie’s knowledge of facts 
but also to her knowledge of the art of 
expression. It would have rendered im- 
possible all those delicate subtleties of 
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meaning, those elusive phases of her 
mental understanding, for which the 
child, if speaking for herself, could not 
have found expression, even though she 
dimly realised them. As a general rule, 
the story of action gains by being told at 
first hand; the story of psychological 
analysis gains even more by being told in 
the third person. Of the first class, there 
happens to exist a convenient object les- 
son in the transformation which Dumas 
effected when he built Les Trois Mous- 
quetaires on the basis of Courtil de 
Sandroz’s Mémoires d’Artagnan. Quite 
aside from the fact that Dumas had 
genius and De Sandroz had not, the mere 
change of pronouns, by eliminating a cer- 
tain effect of bombast, braggadocio, and 
caddish lack of reticence, converts 
d’Artagnan from a rogue to a man of 
honour. When d’Artagnan tells us of his 
prowess in war or love, he is a vulgar 
boaster; when Dumas tells us the same 
identical episodes, he makes a hero of 
him. 

It is by no means a simple question to 
decide which of several possible points of 
view an author should adopt. And there 
are certain border-line cases that present 
exceeding difficulty. Such a case is af- 
forded by William Jordan, Junior, the 
new volume by Mr. J. C. Snaith, hitherto 
best known as author of Broke of Coven- 

den. The first thing to 


“William be said of William Jor- 
Jordan, dan, Junior, and to be 
Junior” said quite emphatically, is 


that it is easily the most 
important novel of the month, if not of 
many months,—the novel which best de- 
serves careful and sympathetic considera- 
tion. There are some readers, un- 
doubtedly, who will have scant patience 
with the obscurity of its involved sym- 
bolism ; but such readers will all be found 
to belong to one class: the men and wo- 
men who have never known what it 
means to shrink from the outside world ; 
who cannot recall the misery of timid 
childhood, the nameless dread of the first 
day at school, the first close contact with 
strange boys and girls, whose ways were 
not their ways, and whose thoughts were 
not their thoughts,—in a word, that in- 
tangible, indefinable fear of “street-per- 
sons,” to borrow Mr. Snaith’s own won- 
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derful coinage. If you have known none 
of these agonies, then it were better for 
you to pass the book by, since it is not for 
you. It speaks a language that you will 
not understand; it appeals to memories 
vou have never had. Now, even if the 
number of those whose hearts in child- 
hood sometimes quailed were but a tithe 
of what they are, the book would still 
have been eminently worth the doing, 
still admirable in its conception and its 
achievement. But the truth is that, if we 
are quite honest with ourselves, there are 
few of us who can boast that we never 
have felt the fear of the street-persons, 
never have shrunk from the inexorable 
outside world. The difference between 
us and William Jordan, between the aver- 
age man and the genius, is that the former 
grows quickly callous, while the latter re- 
tains his sensitiveness unimpaired. What 
Mr. Snaith’s book does for most of us is 
to reawaken memories of feelings which 
have slumbered, we know not how many 
years. William Jordan is the mirror of 
our own earlier selves, the selves that we 
have outgrown and discarded, the selves 
that it is good for us now and then to 
call up again and study and contrast with 
what we have become. 

Here, as briefly as may be, is an epit- 
ome of the book: William Jordan is a 
frail, dreamy, unworldly boy, with beauti- 
ful features and an open wound upon one 
cheek. He knows nothing of life, beyond 
the four walls of the second-hand book 
shop where he lives with his impractical 
father; walls lined with ancient tomes, 
most of which he has read. He speaks a 
language of grave simplicity, that is in 
part an echo of the Bible, and in part of 
Maeterlinck. He believes that he is des- 
tined to be “one of the great ones of the 
earth,” and in order to fulfil his destiny 
must be “well found in knowledge” : 

“True, beloved one,” said the man through 
pale lips. 

“And the meaning of everything, my 
father,” said the boy, “bird, beast and reptile, 
and the moon and stars, and why the street- 
persons walk the streets of the great city; and 
why the earth is so many-coloured; and why 
the sky is so near and yet so far off; and why 
when you clutch the air there is nothing in 
your hand. Must not such as I know all this, 
my father?” 
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“True, true,” said his father, “but I fear, 
beloved one, that all this knowledge is not to 
be acquired in this little room of ours... . 
He who would understand the meaning of all 
things must certainly go to school.” 

The boy clasped his frail hands and strove 
to conceal the abject fear in his eyes. 

“Then, my father, I also will go to school.” 


Such is the beginning of William Jor- 
dan’s struggle to master his terror.of the 
street-persons,—a struggle in which we 
follow him through his brief school days, 
through the seven ensuing years of his 
clerkship in a London publishing house, 
through a six months’ term in prison, for 
the theft of a sum of money which, in his 
utter unworldliness, he believes has been 
miraculously placed in his way; and 
finally through the last days in which he 
writes his swan-song, his epic poem on 
Reconciliation, dying happy in his igno- 
rance that the public has passed it by. 

Now there are many things which it 
would be worth while to say about this 
uncommon book, written in a most un- 
common and often very beautiful phrase- 
ology. But for the purpose of the pres- 
ent article, the important thing to empha- 
sise is the point of view. There were 
obviously two methods open to the au- 
thor: either to let William Jordan tell his 
own story, giving with a greater direct- 
ness and poignancy than can be otherwise 
attained the anguish of his struggle 
against his inborn cowardice; or else to 
do what he has actually done, and give us 
the same facts, but in a measure from an 
outside point of view. There are certain 
abnormal mental conditions, in which one 
is conscious of a sort of dual personality ; 
conditions under which one moves as ina 
dream, doing queer, fantastic, irrational 
acts, without reason or volition,—and yet 
at the same time gravely looking on, from 
the outside as it were, a disinterested wit- 
ness of one’s own folly. This sort of 
dual point of view may have been de- 
liberately aimed at by Mr. Snaith, or it 
may have been one of those curious acci- 
dents that sometimes wait upon genius. 
At all events, this comparison to the dual 
consciousness of inebriation, although in- 
adequate, is the nearest approach that the 
present writer can achieve to illustrate the 
curious mental condition in which Mr. 











Snaith’s book leaves the reader. If you 
sympathise with the sufferings of William 
Jordan,—and otherwise, as already said, 
you have no business with the book,—you 
will identify yourself with him, look out 
upon the world through his eyes, share 
his dread of the street-persons, eventually 
triumph with him ;—and yet, at the same 
time, you will be looking upon the outside 
world with mature, comprehending eyes, 
realising the folly, the uselessness of 
weakness and shrinking, feeling an in- 
dulgent pity for that unhappy, half-for- 
gotten self which once was you. A hun- 
dred questions press forward for solution, 
as you read the book. What is the mean- 
ing of its symbolism? Is Mr. Snaith try- 
ing to say that there is no room for 
genius to-day, in the cruel, thoughtless 
turmoil of modern life? Or does he 
mean that only through excessive suffer- 
ing can genius hope to reach its highest 
achievement? Is the open wound on the 
boy’s cheek a symbol with as definite a 
purpose as that of the burden which Bun- 
yan placed upon Christian’s back? And 
if so, just what is that purpose? The 
questions and the wonderment multiply 
indefinitely. There is no use in denying 
that the book is marred, here and there, 
by its obscurity ; it leaves one often grop- 
ing in the dark. In view of what its 
author seems to have tried to do, there 
are some readers who will even be 
tempted to pronounce it a failure. But 
those who take the trouble to read it un- 
derstandingly, will agree in maintaining 
that if William Jordan, Junior, in any 
way deserves the name of failure, it is a 
greater achievement to fail so splendidly 
than to produce a faultless work upon a 
lower plane. 

Another book of considerable power 
is Come and Find Me, by Elizabeth Rob- 
ins. It might have easily 
been much stronger, if 
the author had only been 
a little more sure of her 
point of view. What she 
might have done is worth speaking of, 
briefly, after pointing out what she actu- 
ally has done. In the character of Na- 
thaniel Mar, she has pictured a man who 
began life as a mining engineer and ex- 
plorer, and tn middle age finds himself a 
broken-down bank clerk, discharged to 


“Come and 
Find Me” 
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make room for a younger generation. 
But in his youth, when accompanying a 
surveying party through Alaska, he 
stumbled upon some gold deposits, quar- 
ter of a century before the secret of the 
Klondike was dreamed of by the world at 
large. Returning home, he planned to 
found a company and return to open up 
his mine ; on the strength of his discovery 
and his glowing tale, he won a wife who, 
until then had not known her own mind. 
And then misfortunes began ; his frosted 
foot became troublesome ; operation fol- 
lowed operation, ending in the loss of a 
leg. His closest friend, who alone would 
have advanced the needed capital, sud- 
denly died. Others to whom he ap- 
pealed, one after another turned from the 
cripple, believing that he was a victim to 
hallucination born of Northern cold and 
privation. His wife lost faith in him; 
his very children mocked at his delusion. 
Then, as the crowning chapter of trag- 
edies, comes the awakening of the Klon- 
dike, the wild stampede for the gold 
fields, in which Nathaniel Mar, crippled 
as he is, joins,—only to find that others 
had staked their claims to all the territory 
that he had prospected twenty-five years 
earlier. Now this in itself is a big theme, 
and one to be treated from the point of 
view of Mar himself, his efforts, his dis- 
appointments, his failures. But this is 
only the first half of the book. The au- 
thor shifts her standpoint to that of 
Mar’s daughter, shows how she goes, in 
the midst of the stampede, to Alaska, how 
she seeks to find and save her father; 
how she also follows the trail of the man 
she half believes herself to be in love 
with; how she is accompanied and 
guarded by the man who loves her, and 
who eventually wins her. All this, por- 
trayed in against an admirably graphic 
background of motley human crowds, is 
also a big story, and one to tell from the 
point of view of one person,—the girl 
herself. And back of this is another 
motif, the epic of the Klondike. It is the 
gold of Alaska that speaks in the title, 
calling to the outside world to come and 
find it,—and to treat properly this bigger 
theme an outside point of view, such as 
Zola regularly assumes in his novels of 
epic bigness, is required. The material of 
Miss Robins’s latest book is admirable, but 
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she has failed to give it to us in the 
proper proportions; she either began her 
story too soon, or ended it too late; she 
has not constructed with the same sure- 
ness of touch that we had a right to ex- 
pect from her. 

A book which, aside from two or three 
mistaken chapters, is in its construction 
quite beyond criticism, is 


“A A Walking Gentleman, 
Walking by James Prior. Read- 
Gentleman” ers who found pleasure 


in the whimsical freedom 
from conventionality that was the chief 
distinction of Mr. William J. Locke’s 
Beloved Vagabond will find a kindred de- 
light in this account of a young English 
nobleman who, on the day before that set 
for his marriage, wanders down a high- 
way, falls in with a party of trades-people 
off for a day’s holiday, is asked to join 
them; and, passing from one strange. ex- 
perience to another, drifts back and forth 
across England for weeks and months, 
leaving his affianced bride to think what 
she will. The trouble with Lord Beiley 
is that he has been carefully reared in an 
envelopment of pink cotton, as it were; 
he has been so systematically guarded 
from contact with the world at large that 
he knows nothing of the average man and 
woman, and scarcely more of himself,— 
what he can do, what he counts for, what 
his real value is to the world, physically 
and mentally. He is suffering from pure 
boredom, the stagnation of intellect and 
of muscle. He has chosen the woman he 
is to marry, not because he loves her or 
appreciates her, but because it is the ex- 
pected thing, the natural outcome of pro- 
pinquity. And suddenly, when chance 
throws the temptation of vagabondage in 
his way; when the mad desire for free- 
dom assails him, and he finds himself in 
an environment where the artificial stand- 
ards of rank count for nothing, and a 
man finds his level by his wits, his pro- 
ductive power, his ability to strike hard 
and quickly. The story not only has a 


clever theme, well handled, but better yet 
it is delightfully written. It gives a series 
of vivid pictures of rural England, a suc- 
cession of carefully studied types of 
middle-class lower-class men and women, 
of the scum and riff-raff of society, all 
admirable in their own special way. And 
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furthermore, it shows in a simple, logical, 
unobtrusive manner how Lord Beiley’s 
education is slowly being completed in 
this very rough school he has selected: 
how he acquires a-knowledge of the com- 
parative values of men, and more es- 
pecially of women; and how he eventu- 
ally comes to know that the world holds 
just one woman for whom he cares,—and 
that is the Lady Sarah Sallis, to whom he 
has done the great indignity of having 
deserted her, almost at the altar’s steps. 
But meanwhile, the Lady Sarah has had 
her own quiet way of keeping track of 
Lord Beiley, of noting the change in him, 
of measuring him by the comparative 
standard of other men,—a motley horde 
of minstrels, farm hands, stone-breakers, 
tramps, thieves, with here and there an 
honest man thrown in for sake of variety, 
—and discovering that with whomsoever 
he was thrown, Lord Beiley held his own 
and won the respect and the liking of his 
fellow-men, because of his inborn sterling 
qualities. So that at last the Lady Sarah 
comes to feel that his desertion of her 
was a blessing to them both, because it 
taught each of them that life was not 
quite worth while without the other. The 
only blemish the book has is an occasional 
interpolated chapter, in which the point 
of view shifts to the Lady Sarah. The 
story is essentially and emphatically Lord 
Beiley’s story; and the only reason for 
any shifting of the standpoint is an un- 
willingness to take the slight additional 
trouble of so constructing that Lady 
Sarah’s mental attitude shall be made 
known to us through the medium of Lord 
Beiley’s own knowledge. 

My Lady of Cleeve, by Percy J. Hart- 
ley, is an unusually good example of the 
modern Dumas romance, 
the sort that we expect 


“My Lad 

of Cleeve” from Stanley Weyman at 
his best. Given a beauti- 
ful young woman as 


ringleader in a plot to place James Stuart 
on the English throne, in place of King 
William; a loyal, rough mannered but 
inwardly tender-hearted officer, sent with 
a detail of troops to keep the lady and her 
friends under surveillance; a duel to the 
death between these two, in the first move 
of which the officer scores——and you 
have material for a story which an ex- 















perienced reader will enjoy none the less 
for being able to foresee pretty clearly 
what the outcome must be. Of its kind it 
is an admirable piece of work, although 
what has already been said about the 
comparative merits of De Sandros’s ver- 
sion of the d’Artagnan story and that of 
Dumas holds good in this case; one feels 
that it would have had nothing to lose 
and much to gain by being told in the 
third person rather than the first. 

In regard to the new volume of short 
tales by Agnes and Egerton Castle, en- 
titled Flower othe 
Orange, there is no need 
of saying more than to 
acknowledge a very keen 
pleasure in reading them 
and an equally keen appreciation of the 
delicate art that enters into their con- 
struction. They are literally tales of “by- 
gone days”; pictures flung vividly upon a 
screen from a remote distance. The au- 
thors do not make the attempt to get 
inside the characters, to show us those 
vanished scenes through the eyes of any 
one of the participants. They simply 
fling them before us, quite impartially, 
saying: Here is what happened on such 
and such a day; here is what certain per- 
sons said and what they did; judge for 
yourself what they felt. A_ simple 
method, but a good one,—none better, if 
consistently carried out; and the Castles 
have done so beyond cavil. The seven 
stories that make up the contents all have 
merit ; if one must choose, the one which 
gives its title to the volume seems to 
have a rather special claim. 

In conclusion, another volume of short 
stories, The Folk Afield, by Eden Phill- 
potts, offers a certain interest to the 


“Flower 0’ 
the Orange” 
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many readers who regard the author of 
The Good Red Earth as a personage oi 

some import in modern 
“The Folk fiction. Mr. Phillpotts 
Afield” has been so long identi- 

fied with a narrow sec- 

tion of England,and more 
particularly with the farming class of that 
section, that a whole volume of exotic 
tales, dealing with Frenchmen, Sicilians, 
Arabs, the various races that border upon 
the Mediterranean, is surely a departure 
sufficiently strange and unexpected to 
justify a passing word. Yet when we 
look closer into these stories we find they 
are not, after all, so very different from 
the author’s usual work. In France, in 
Italy, in Algiers, his interest remains, as 
always, with the substratum of humanity, 
the peasantry, the people close to the soil. 
And while these stories are largely stories 
of hot passions and revenge, they are 
scarcely fiercer or more cruel than the 
motives of many of his Dartmoor trage- 
dies,—the action moves more swiftly, 
that is the main difference. What the 
present reviewer likes best in the volume 
is the semi-humorous account, in “A 
Pilgrimage to Pigna,” of how a self-cen- 
tered young Englishman carries an aged 
Italian peasant woman forty miles in a 
racing motor-car, for a last glimpse of 
her birthplace, and incidentally gives the 
poor old creature a fright that ends her 
days. It is a slight story, written with a 
keen appreciation of relative values, with 
the point of view so chosen that we re- 
ceive throughout a vivid impression of 
what is passing in the minds of both the 
principal actors. 


Frederic Taber Cooper. 
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E. H. SOTHERN AS RODION RASKOLNIKOFF 
ZYLLAH SHANNON AS KHATINKA 


ACT II OF LAURENCE IRVING’S ‘‘ THE FOOL HATH SAID IN HIS HEART—THERE IS NO GOD” 


The Drama of the Month in Illustration 


























OTIS SKINNER AS PHILIPPE BREDAN IN PAUL POTTER'S “THE HONOUR OF THE FAMILY,” 
A DRAMATISATION OF BALZAC’S “THE MENAGE DE GARCON EN PROVINCE” 
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ANATOLE FRANCE AND JEANNE 
D’ARC 


aN view of the 
dnation which 
# France’s recently 
glished Vie de Jeanne 
ad’ Arc, reviewed  else- 
# where in this issue, seems 
an already to have aroused 
quarters, it is not without in- 
terest to glance back over the author’s 


indig- 
Anatole 


pub- 


earlier writings, and seek to discover 
what sort of a biography of the Maid of 
Orleans could have reasonably been ex- 
pected from the impressionistic critic of 
La Vie Litteraire, the philosophic sceptic 
of Le Jardin d’Epicure, the indulgent 
ironist of M. Bergerat. The first fact 
which such a quest reveals is that the de- 
sire to write a life of Jeanne d’Arc is not 

















of recent date; vaguely and without fixed 
purpose, it had begun to germinate in his 
mind almost a quarter of a century ago. 
Again and again, some other writer's 
attempt to portray the Maid in poem or 
drama or biography stirred him to ironic 
protest ; no modern author either in prose 
or verse, even approximately embodied 
his ideal; no one later than Valerandus 
Varanius, who wrote a Latin epic poem 
early in the sixteenth century, even ap- 
proached the subject in a proper spirit. 
What Anatole France’s ideal then was, 
he has embodied in numerous lyric pages 
such as this: 


Jeanne is made out of pure poetry. She 
has risen out of popular and Christian 
poetry; out of litanies of the Virgin and the 
Golden Legend; out of those marvellous 
histories of the brides of Christ who donned 
above the white robes of virginity the red 
robes of martyrdom. She is the outcome 
of those flowery sermons in which the sons 
of St. Francis exalted poverty, candour and 
innocence; the outcome of the eternal fairy 
lore of woods and fountains, the naive 
stories of our grandparents, those recitals, 
as obscure and fresh as nature herself, in 
which the daughters of the field receive 
supernatural gifts; she is the outcome of 
the land of oaks, where Vivian and Merlin 
Arthur and his knights lived their mys- 
terious life; she is the outcome of that lofty 
thought which makes the rose of fire bloom 
above the portals of churches; she is sprung 
from prophecies, in which the humble folk 
of the Kingdom of France foretold a hap- 
pier future; she is sprung from the ecstasy 
and the tears of an entire people; she is 
the living poetry of that fair France which 
he loved with a miraculous love. 


Curiously enough, however, the form 
in which Anatole France first thought of 
embodying Jeanne d’Arc was not that of 
biography, but rather a sort of musical 
drama : 


The piece that I dream of is a chronicle 
in dialogue, accompanied by music; for it 
must be a blend of the ideal and the real. 
It must be a work at once truly popular 
and truly national. I do not want it to 
be a work of art in the usual acceptation 
of the term. I want something bigger 
and something better. I want it to be a 
work of faith and one that will speak to the 
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souls of men. And I ask that the author 
who writes it shall become, for the time 
being, a man of the fifteenth century. 


A year or two later, in his criticism of 
Mme. Bernhardt’s Jeanne d’Arc, when 
she appeared in the drama by Jules Bar- 
bier, we find that his ideas have more 
nearly crystallised : 


I believe that there is nothing in the life 
of Jeanne d’Arc which will not yield, ac 
last analysis, to a rational interpretation. 
There, as elsewhere, miracles cannot with- 
stand an attentive examination of facts. 
The mistake of her biographers is to isolate 
this young girl too completely, to enclose 
her within a chapel. They ought, on the 
contrary, to place her in her natural group, 
in the midst of prophetesses and those 
gifted with second sight, who swarmed in 
those days—Guillemette de la Roche, whom 
Charles V. summoned to Paris about 1380, 
the blessed Hermine de Reims, . . . and 
others who, in common with Jeanne, had 
visions, revelations and the gift of 
prophecy. 


So much for M. Anatole France’s orig- 
inal conception of what a life of Jeanne 
d’Arc ought to be. Regarding his views 
in general upon the writing of history he 
has put himself on record with equal 
frankness : 

If I had to choose between beauty and 
truth, I should not hesitate in the least; 
of the two, I should retain beauty, confident 
that it embodies a higher and profounder 
truth than truth itself. I would even ven- 
ture to say that there is nothing true in 
all the world apart from beauty. But why 
choose? Why substitute statistical history 
for narrative history? It is like replacing 
a rose with a potato. . . . I know as well 
as you that history is false and that all 
historians, from Herodotus to Michelet, are 
tellers of fables. But that does not annoy 
me. I am quite willing that a Herodotus 
should deceive me, because he does it with 
good taste; I will let myself be dazzled by 
the sombre glow of the aristocratic 
thoughts of a Tacitus; I will dream again, 
with delight, the dreams of that grand 
blind man who beheld Harold and Fre- 
degonde. I should even regret to have his- 
tory made more exact; . . . narrative 
history is essentially inexact—this I have 
admitted, and will not retract—but side by 
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side with poetry, it is the most perfect pic- 
ture that man has traced of himself. It is 
a portrait. Statistical history will never 
be more than an autopsy. 


In the light of these passages, any one 
at all familiar with Anatole France’s 
literary methods would have felt himself 
safe in predicting that his Vie de Jeanne 
d@’Arc would be a fascinating narrative, 
written with that rare charm of style 
which is always the hall-mark of his 
work; that it would recreate with lumi- 
nous clearness the mental and spiritual 
atmosphere of the fifteenth century; that 
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it would retain, with grave respect, the 
whole mass of legend that has grown up 
around the memory of the Maid—not be- 
cause he gives credence to any part of 
them, but for the sake of what they stand 
for in the history of a race; and finally, 
that in dealing with the logical and ob- 
vious facts of campaigns and battles, he 
would summarily brush aside tradition 
with no more compunction than he showed 
in brushing aside the accepted view 
about Pontius Pilate, in the most auda- 
cious short story he ever wrote—Le Pro- 
curateur de Judee. 


llier. 


Talbot Tonn 
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CHAPTER X 


mea AT) Isabel been the most 
H industrious weaver of 
# plots, instead of the most 
a heedlessly spontaneous of 
1 - \" a> she — not 
: = #4 have fitted impulse to ac- 
tele =-ela!y tion with ona social re- 
sults than when she decided to renounce 
Frank Carey; for on the fourth day after 
her visit to Stephen she received an al- 
most affectionate note from Daisy, asking 
her to excuse a short invitation and dine 
at Lady Lane at six o'clock. The con- 
sciousness of a family calamity averted 
breathed in every line of the common- 
place little letter, although outwardly it 
expressed nothing beyond an effusive re- 
gret that they had only met once since Isa- 
bel’s return to Waterford, and then for 
so short a time. 

Isabel was going through the last 
stages of a trying scene with Miss Cos- 
tello on the subject of her great decision 
when the letter was brought in; and, 
having read it, she tossed it across the 
table with a little smile of malicious satis- 
faction. 

“You wanted me to get on with the 
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Careys, so you ought to be satisfied now! 
I couldn’t have done the two things!” 

Miss Costello sighed heavily. “Easy 
for them to be nice to you now!”’ she 
said, as she put the note down. “Indeed, 
when I was a girl, it wasn’t to be taking 
things into my own hands like that | 
would !” 

Isabel gave a still louder sigh. ““You’ve 
said that ten times, Aunt Teresa! | 
don’t suppose you ever were like me, or 
that I will ever be like you.” 

“Indeed you won’t! No one but your 
father’s daughter would have thrown 
away such a chance as that!” 

“Well, would you rather I didn’t go to 
the Careys?” 

“I didn’t say so. I suppose half a 
loaf is better than no bread—though 
inleed ‘twas very different society your 
grandmother was in in the County 
Wexford !” 

Isabel rose from the horse-hair arm- 
chair in which she was sitting huddled 
up. “Is it evening dress, I wonder!” 

“Evening dress! What for?” 

“Nothing! I was only wondering! 
At school all the girls used to dress for 
dinner when they were home on the 
holidays.” 
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“Well, you won’t find many people in 
Waterford dressing for their dinner. I 
suppose old Barny. Carey would turn 
in his grave with pride if he saw people 
sitting at his son’s table in evening 
dress !” 

“Well, what'll I wear then?” 

“Your white blouse, I suppose.” 

“Oh, auntie, it’s awfully dirty!” 

“Wear your pink, then.” 

“But he saw me in that on Sunday! 
She said the words unthinkingly; then 
paused, blushing. 

But Miss Costello was not observant. 
“Is it Stephen Carey?” 

“Ves.” 

“And do you think he’d have seen 
what you had on? He’s not a bachelor, 
that he’d be noticing a girl’s clothes! 
Wear your pink!” - 

Isabel accepted the decision, not be- 
cause she had nothing further to urge 
upon the subject, but because the scanty 
condition of her wardrobe was, elo- 
quently present to her mind. So in her 
pink muslin dress, with a sailor hat 
covering her hair and a dark ulster hid- 
ing her finery, she started that evening 
from New Town as the city clocks were 
striking half-past five. 

There is no necessity for a chaperon 
at any hour in an Irish town, and it 
would be looked upon as extravagance 
for a young girl of Isabel’s position to 
drive to a dinner-party. On foot, there- 
fore, and alone, she started for Lady 
Lane, and with the cool evening air blow- 
ing in from the sea, and the thought of 
the enterprise acting as a stimulus, it 
was an undertaking full of interest, for 
much of portent centred round this invi- 
tation; in the Careys’ set young girls are 
not usually asked out to dine; they have 
their allotted place at dances and at even- 
ing parties, but dinners are generally dull 
affairs reserved for the married of the 
community, and this invitation of Daisy’s 
was a mark of special and premeditated 
grace—at once a balm for previous 
coldness and a promise of future 
favour. 

As Isabel approached the house her 
steps became slower, and as she crossed 
the road, she looked quickly up* at the 
windows, wondering which was Carey’s 
—the place where he smoked, where he 


read, where he thought those strange, 
circumscribed thoughts that he had ex- 
pressed in the room at New Town; then 
she slowly mounted the steps and rang 
the bell. 

The door was opened to her by Julia, 
whose face was red from excitement and 
services rendered to the cook, and whose 
cap and apron were aggressively starched 
in honour of the evening’s festivity. 

“You'll take off your hat and jacket, 
won't you, Miss Costello?” she said, 
proud to display her recognition of the 
guest. 

“Thanks! Yes!” 


“All right so! You can leave them in 
the spare room. I’ll show you the way 
up. 

She piloted Isabel up the wide stair- 
case, where the walls were devoid of pic- 
tures, but betrayed the ostentatious pros- 
perity that new paint and paper argues 
in Ireland. On the first landing they 
passed the door of the drawing-room, 
which was half open, and through 
which the loud sound of laughter and 


. voices came rather dauntingly to the visi- 


tor. On the second floor Julia opened 
the door of a bedroom—the same bed- 
room in which Daisy and Mary had 
dressed on the night of the dance—and 
Isabel looked round curiously as she 
stepped across the threshold and began 
to unfasten her coat. 

It was a large room, bare of wall and 
high of ceiling, as are so many Irish 
rooms, possessing the lofty, square-paned 
windows of another generation, that rat- 
tle to every passing wind and permit the 
daylight to search out every cranny and 
recess with merciless rigour. Here, too, 
as in the hall downstairs, there was a veil 
of ugly modernity thrown over the char- 
acter of the place; two or three pieces 
of fine old furniture stood’ against the 
walls, but in glaring contrast to their 
dark solidity a new brass _ bedstead 
flaunted its existence, while curtains of 
limp art muslin hung from the massive 
cornices of the windows. Isabel con- 
demned the taste that had designed it, 
while she handed her coat to the servant 
and went across to the dressing-table to 
take off her hat. “If I had her money!” 
she thought ; and she heaved a sigh. 

“Would you like a comb, Miss Cos- 
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tello? Though indeed ’twould be a sin 
to touch your hair.” 

“No, thanks! I don’t want a comb.” 
Isabel looked into the glass, twisting up 
a stray lock or two, while Julia watched 
her with burning interest. 

“I suppose you’re glad to be back 
again, miss? You were a long time away 
at school,” she suggested, quite unable to 
suppress her curiosity. 

“Oh, yes; I’m glad.” 

“T suppose you don’t remember me, 
Miss Costello, though I remember you?” 

Isabel looked round. “How do you 
remember me?” 

Julia was satisfied, having at last 
drawn forth some expression of interest. 
“Oh, indeed, ’tis well I remember you 
when you were a little thing. You were 
like a gipsy, I remember—so dark. Me 
and the other girls at Mr. Nagle’s used to 
be admiring you that time.” 

“Did you live at the Nagles’?” 

“Indeed I did, miss. I lived there 
seven years before I went to Mr. 
Norris’s.” 

Isabel looked reflective. “I remember 
the Nagles’ big gate just opposite our 
house,” she said. “Fancy your being 
there!” Then a new look crossed her 
face. “Did you ever see my mother?” 
she asked in a lower tone. 

Julia’s face became sympathetic at 
once. “No, miss; God be merciful to 
her! I never saw Mrs. Costello, though 
many a time I remember Mary Ahern, 
the cook, telling me the handsome-look- 
ing lady she was, and the terrible way 
poor Mr. Costello was broke up after 
her. I believe ’tis walking the roads all 
night he used to be, till they were afraid 
his mind wouldn’t hold out. But, God 
bless us, there’s the hall door bell again! 
I must go. Are you ready, miss?” 

Silenced by the tragedy that had dark- 
ened her house, Isabel followed the maid 
out of the room and down the stairs; but 
at the door of the drawing-room the mo- 
ment with its immediate demands ousted 
the past, and her mind swung back to the 
thought of the ordeal to come. 

With the flurried consciousness of the 
unanswered bell, Julia threw open the 
drawing-room door, made an unintelli- 
gible murmur that might have been taken 
for the guest’s name, and hurriedly with- 
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drew, leaving Isabel alone upon the 
threshold. 

For a moment she stood uncomfort- 
ably aware of a very large room, filled 
with a multitude of chairs, cabinets, mir- 
rors and small tables, and of a group of 
three men and three women gathered 
round the fireplace at its farthest end; 
then, to her intense relief, Daisy Carey 
separated herself from the little circle 
and came forward with effusive haste. 

“Oh, Isabel! How are you! How 
nice of you to come. Stephen isn’t here 
yet—he telephoned from the office that 
he’ll be a little late. You know Mrs. 
Power and Mary! Let me introduce 
Father Cunningham and Father Baron 
and my brother, Tom!” With a friend- 
liness in striking contrast to her previous 
manner, she took Isabel’s arm and drew 
her into the party. 

Isabel herself, rather confused by this 
change of attitude, bowed vaguely to the 
two priests and to a fair-haired boy of 
twenty, who bore a strong likeness to his 
sisters ; and suffered Mary, who was evi- 
dently following Daisy’s lead, to touch 
her cheek with the semblance of a kiss. 

“How are you, Isabel!” Mary said. 
“Were you in time for your appointment 
on Sunday?” 

Isabel coloured, and was glad to sink 
into the chair that Tom Norris pushed 
forward for her. 

To her great relief, nobody took any 
further notice of her, and presently the 
little group dropped back into its former 
order, and the conversation she had in- 
terrupted was taken up again. 

“What we want in this movement is 
organisation !” said Norris. 

“What you want in every movement is 
money, if you ask me!” said Mary. 

“Oh, you mustn’t bring in a mercenary 
spirit, Miss Norris,” objected Father 
Cunningham, the younger of the two 
priests, who had a pale, eager face and 
wore the gold cross of the total absti- 
nence pledge on his black watch-chain. 

“Oh, you needn’t remonstrate with 
her,” Norris said. “It’s sickening to 
think of what women could do—and 
don’t, just because the thing isn’t fash- 
ionable !” 

“TI think it’s sickening to be called a 
‘woman’ by your own brother!” 
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Norris laughed involuntarily. “But 
seriously, Polly,” he said, “look what 
you and Daisy could do, if you cared a 
straw! You could start classes in pri- 
vate houses, like they do in London.” 

“Public houses suit the scholars here 
ever so much better. Don’t they, Father 
Cunningham ?” 

“Oh, well, of 
your attitude—” 
shoulders. 

“But, Tom,” Daisy put in plaintively, 
“how on earth could I do anything— 
with Stephen and the children ?” 

“Well, Mary hasn’t any children!” 

“T like that! As if I hadn’t a father— 
worse than thirty children! I’d like to 
see how many lectures you’d give and 
how many classes you'd attend if you 
had to mend father’s socks! Here’s 
Stephen, Daisy! I heard the hall door 
shut.” 

This announcement put a stop to fur- 
ther argument, and a few minutes after- 
ward Carey himself entered. He looked 
very tall and strong in the fading day- 
light that filled the room, and as he 
joined the circle it seemed that he 
brought with him a breath of the outer 
air, and the vitality and energy of the 
outer world. 

He took Isabel’s hand first of all, and 
although his greeting was ordinary, 
the friendly pressure of his fingers ban- 
ished her diffidence, and she uncon- 
sciously lifted her head, looking out 
upon the scene with renewed self-confi- 
dence. 

There was a moment or two 6f frag- 
mentary talk, then Daisy rose; and, with- 
out preserving any particular order, the 
party straggled out of the room and 
downstairs. In the dining-room the big 
gasolier above the dinner-table was blaz- 
ing with light, and on the table itself a 
display of the old cut glass, for which 
Waterford is famous, cast back the light 
from its facets, while the silver, of which 
Daisy was justly proud, was burnished 
to look its best. The higher refinements 
of civilisation may not be found in such 
households as the Norris’s and the Ca- 
reys’, but an amazing number of valu- 
able articles are handed down from 
generation to generation in these middle- 
class families, and the pantry of many 
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an Irish housekeeper would fill the col- 
lector with envy. 

When the party had sorted itself out 
and the seats round the large table were 
all occupied, it proved that Isabel’s place 
was between young Norris and Father 
Baron. Very little was said while the 
soup and fish were eaten, for a meal in 
Ireland usually means a meal; but when 
the cover was removed from a joint of 
beef, and Carey entered on the task of 
carving, ideas began to stir again and 
the hum of opinions to make itself 
heard. 

“Well, Father James, you were very 
silent up in the drawing-room!” Norris 
remarked, leaning across Isabel. “How 
is the movement going on down at Scar- 
ragh ?” 

Father James Baron was a man of 
sixty-eight, with a high colour, grizzled 
hair and a wide mouth tempered with the 
love of his kind. He was priest of the 
smallest and most insignificant parish in 
his diocese, and a man of little worldly 
polish; but something deeper than the 
learning of books looked at you out of 
his small eyes, and when you heard him 
speak you listened, however homely the 
words might be. There was true metal 
in the man, and you felt without explana- 
tion that it had been tempered in the 
furnace. He turned slowly now, and 
looked at Tom with the humorous indul- 
gence of a father to his child. 

“Well! Well! Well!” he said slowly. 
“And is it a little place like Scarragh 
you're going to turn your hand to now?” 

“We must have every place interested, 
Father James,” Norris retorted quickly. 
“No place is too small. What we want 
is undivided interest.” 

Isabel could restrain her curiosity no 
longer. “What is it you're talking 
about?” she said. “I’d simply love to 
know !” 

Norris’s face lighted up, full of enthu- 
siasm at once. “Why, the great new 
movement,” he said—*the Gaelic move- 
ment. Haven’t you heard of all it’s do- 
ing?” 

“The Gaelic movement ?” 

“Yes,” put in Mary across the table, 
“all the children in the National Schools 
can say their prayers in Irish now, and 
in a lot of the towns they’ve written up 
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the name of the streets in Irish. It gives 
them quite a nice foreign look for tour- 
ists!” 

“Indeed, Mary, you’re too hard on 
them,” said Mrs. Power amiably. “You 
ought to be very glad that your brother 
has such nice, quiet tastes, instead of bet- 
ting and playing cards like so many of the 
young men.” She heaved a placid sigh, 
recalling her own son’s peccadillos, which 
she was far too lazily indulgent to check. 

Carey looked up from cutting the last 
piece of beef. “Take a hint from that, 
Mary,” he said. “Marry a man with 
nice quiet Gaelic tastes !” 

Mary coloured with annoyance, and 
was about to make a sharp retort when 
her brother seized the silence to urge 
his own opinions. “Don’t listen to them, 
Miss Costello!” he said earnestly. “It’s 
people like them that have kept Ireland 
where she is. We'd have been a nation 
long ago—a nation in the commercial 
and intellectual sense—only for the 


poisonous spirit of depreciation that’s 
spread over every honest effort to raise 
He’s.an 
and yet he wouldn't 


the country. Look at Stephen! 
intelligent man, 
raise a finger 

“Steady, Tom! I had both my hands 
to the plough once—only we called it 
the Land League then, not the Gaelic 
movement. You'll always have young 
men, you know; but Ireland won’t be 
changed by that.” 

“I don’t think you’re right, Mr. Ca- 
rey,” broke in Father Cunningham with 
the quick heat of the zealot. “The Land 
League, of course, was purely political. 
This is altogether different. It’s when 
you begin to educate a country that you 
begin to progress.” 

“No doubt!” said Carey. “But are 
you prepared to educate Ireland? You 
might teach the new generation to talk 
in German, as far as that goes, but un- 
less you allowed its mind to run in Ger- 
man grooves, you'd be leaving it exactly 
where it was. Are you going to teach 
the new generation to express itself in 
different sounds, or are you going to 
give it new ideas to express? That’s the 
question, as I see it.” 

“The proper vehicle of expression 
must be the native tongue,” said Norris 
hotly. “Once teach the people to speak 
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and write in the natural language of the 
country, and you'll soon have the na- 
tional spirit waking up. Why has Ire- 
land—one of the most poetic countries 
in the world—no modern national litera- 
ture? Simply and solely because she 
was thrown back again into infancy by 
being made to think and speak and write 
in a new language, when she was prac- 
tically a fully developed nation!” 

“Wait a minute, Tom!” Carey paused 
in the cutting of his own dinner. “You 
people hold that when England robbed 
us of our language she threw us back 
into a sort of national infancy—out of 
which we are now slowly struggling?” 

“Certainly! Certainly, we do! I'd 
like to know if any one can refute it!” 

“Very well! And what are you trying 
to do yourselves? You're trying with 
might and main to do what England did 
in the penal days! You're sending Ire- 
land back to school!” He took up his 
tumbler and drank some water with the 
hasty manner of a man whose temper is 
stirred. “Now that she has_ been 
trounced into learning her English, for 
goodness’ sake let her do what she can 
with that, instead of setting her down 
to a dead language! If you want ad- 
vancement, let it be educational by all 
means; but let the education be modern! 
Souse the country with modern thought 
—Spencer and Huxley, Haeckel and 
Kant—and be hanged to sentimen- 
tality!” 

There was silence after his outburst. 
Daisy looked frightened; Father Cun- 
ningham excited; and the older priest 
anxious. 

“Those are dangerous writers, Mr. 
Carey,” said Father Cunningham. “I'd 
be very sorry to see Catholic Ireland 
reading such men as Haeckel.” 

“That sounds like weakness! If you 
are sure of your flock, you shouldn’t be 
afraid of new pastures.” 

“A dangerous doctrine!” 

A retort rose to Carey’s lips, but on 
the instant of its utterance his eye 
caught Father Baron’s, and with a curi- 
ous change of attitude, he shrugged his 
shoulders and dropped the aggressive 
tone. 

“Well, Father James, and what’s your 
opinion ?” he substituted. 
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Father Baron looked infinitely re- 
lieved. “Well, Stephen,” he said slowly, 
“I think, after all, ’tis good for young 
men to be at something, so long as it 
isn’t mischief; but I’m inclined to agree 
with you that whether it’s Young Ireland 
or the Land League or the Gaelic Move- 
ment, ‘twill all be the same in a hundreé 
years!” 

Carey laughed, half-despondently, 
half-sarcastically. “‘That’s it!” he said. 
“That’s it! ‘The brave days when we 
were twenty-one’! His voice dropped 
on the last word; and Isabel, who alone 
among the party was listening to his 
words and not to his opinions, shot an 
involuntary glance at him from under 
her lashes, and by a swift flash of intui- 
tion it seemed to her that in imagination 
she could hear the whirr of the great 
machine of which he had discoursed in 
her aunt’s parlour. 

Except for a feeble murmuring of 
gossip between Daisy and Mrs. Power, 
conversation flagged after this, while the 
meat was removed and a pudding placed 
upon the table, for no Irishman can be 
impersonal when his feelings are seeth- 
ing; and under the outward appearance 
of conviviality, one could feel Father 
Cunningham and Norris thirsting to 
break bounds. 

At last the pudding gave way to des- 
sert; the cloth was cleared, fruit and 
port were placed upon the table, and 
Julia withdrew for the last time. 

As the door closed upon her, Tom took 
a handful of walnuts from a dish and 
began to crack them ostentatiously. “I’d 
like to know, Stephen,” he said in an 
aggressive voice, “what exactly you 
monn when you talk about sentimental- 
ity ?” 

Daisy made a _ hasty little move- 
ment, and looked appealingly at Mrs. 
Power. 

“They’re going to begin again!” she 
said in a whisper. “I think we'll go up- 
stairs, unless anybody wants fruit.” 

Mrs. Power and Isabel disclaimed all 
wish to eat anything further, and the 
three stood up simultaneously; while 
Mary, who was nothing if not leisurely, 
rose last of all, picked up a handful of 
raisins, and strolled slowly after them 
to the door. 


CHAPTER XI 


“What fools men are!” said Mary, as 
she calmly mounted the stairs in Daisy’s 
wake, putting one raisin after another 
into her mouth. “Look at Tom! He’s 
really awfully clever, and father spent a 
fortune on educating him ; and what does 
he go and do now—just when he might 
be of some use to Daisy and me—but 
take up this Gaelic thing! Teaching the 
people, indeed! As if they didn’t know 
far too much as it is! I’m sure it’s 
harder to get servants every year.” 

“Indeed, that’s true,’ Daisy agreed, as 
they passed into the drawing-room. 
“Only yesterday nurse actually refused 
to take baby out, because she had been 
kept awake the night before. And I pay 
her eighteen pounds a year!” 

“My dear, much too much! I never 
gave a nurse more than fourteen—and 
never would.” 

“But what’s the good of that, Mrs. 
Power, when they won’t come for less?” 

“You should be firm,” advised Mrs. 
Power, whose management of her own 
establishment was lax in the extreme. 

Daisy sank into a low chair, and began 
to twist the rings on her pretty, useless- 
looking fingers. “I do try,” she mur- 
mured, “but really, you know, they’re 
awful—and children are such a responsi- 
bility.” ° 

Mrs. Power laughed as she sank into 
aseat. “Three children a responsibility! 
Look at me, with nine! But we mustn’t 
be talking about responsibilities, or we'll 
be making the girls afraid to get married 
at all!” 

Mary, who was eating her last raisin, 
glanced round at this. “Indeed, you 
won't find me marrying, Mrs. Power.” 

Mrs. Power smiled with superior wis- 
dom. “We all said that once, Mary. 
But you’ll be caught one of these days, 
all the same.” 

“Well, then, I have still to meet the 
man !” 

Daisy and Mrs. Power exchanged a 
swift glance, to which Mary consider- 
ately pretended to be blind. 

“Isn’t that a bad compliment now to 
the Waterford men, Miss Costello?” 
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hope you aren’t going to be so fastidi- 
ous.” 

The suggestion was a little awkward, 
considering the secret shared by three 
of the party as to Isabel’s broken engage- 
ment, but Isabel received it frankly and 
without embarrassment. “I don’t know 
that I’ll ever marry anybody, Mrs. 
Power.” 

Mrs. Power looked up at her, standing 
behind Daisy’s chair; and something a 
little lonely, a little aloof in the solitary 
figure and the uncommon face touched 
her motherly nature. 

“Ah, my dear, I won’t have you saying 
that!” She put out her hand and took 
possession of Isabel’s. “I'll find a hus- 
band for you 
not!” 

Isabel flushed, her expression soft- 
ening, her eyes lighting at the kindly 
thought for her welfare. “Oh, thank 
you!” she said. “I mean, thank you for 
caring whether I get married or not!” 

Mary gave a faint little laugh. 

Isabel’s flush deepened, but from a 
new emotion. “Why did you laugh?” 
she said, turning quickly round. 

Mary looked at her coolly. “Oh, no 
reason! It just amused me.” 

“Why - 

“No reason!” 

Mrs. Power felt the hand she was 
haqjding tremble. and she pressed it 
soothingly. “Don’t mind Mary!” she 
said. “She doesn’t mean half she says. 
And, indeed, if you don’t marry, it won’t 
be the men’s fault. I'll venture to say 
that.” 

“I’d only marry for one reason,” Isa- 
bel said suddenly, “and if I hadn’t that 
reason, all the people in the world 
couldn’t persuade me.” 

“And what’s that?” Daisy asked curi- 
ously. 

“The reason of caring for the person.” 

Daisy laughed. “Love in a cottage?” 
she said a little patronisingly. 

Isabel’s dark eyes flashed. “If I cared, 
I’d marry a beggar ; and if I didn’t care, 
it wouldn’t matter to me if the person 
was a king.” 

The three listeners fell silent for a mo- 
ment. To Mrs. Power, with her long 
life and superior experience. Isabel’s 
declaration seemed merely the folly of a 
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young girl just out of school; while to 
Daisy it appeared the cunning of one 
who had lately been worsted in a vital 
social encounter. To Mary alone out of 
the party, it suggested something more— 
offering sudden glimpses into the depths 
and shallows of the nature behind the 
words. 

Isabel looked round from one face to 
the other. “I suppose I oughtn’t to have 
said that!” 

Mrs. Power laughed and patted her 
hand. “My dear child, say anything you 
like! But you have plenty of time to be 
thinking of love! And that reminds me, 
I told Josephine to write you a little 
note, asking you up to tennis. You have 
six boys of mine still to meet, you know.” 

Isabel thanked her by a look; and 
Daisy, influenced at once by the fact of 
the invitation, drew her chair nearer. 

“Indeed, we all want to see more of 
Isabel,” she said. “She mustn’t be a 
stranger any more. Mary, will you ring 
for tea? I don’t know what they can be 
doing downstairs.” 

And so the talk became less personal ; 
and with the arrival of tea, the two mar- 
ried women drifted toward the table on 
which Julia placed the tray. As Daisy 
filled up the cups, their voices impercep- 
tibly dropped to the gossiping key, and 
Isabel and Mary found themselves shut 
out into an undesired companionship. 

Taking their cups from Daisy, they 
wandered away, as in duty bound, toward 
the other end of the room. Mary was 
the first to break the silence. “I’m sorry 
if I was nasty while ago,” she said, lay- 
ing her cup on the top of the piano. In 
the few moments that had passed since 
Mrs. Power’s invitation, she had decided 
that a little trimming of sails would be 
necessary if her boat and Isabel’s were to 
float upon the same waters. ‘Everybody 
is a bit cross now and then, don’t you, 
think?” 

Isabel, fully conscious of her own er- 
ratic moods, saw an impulse of remorse 
in the words, and met it generously. 
“’Twas nothing!” she said. “I was 
nasty, too. Let us forget about it!” 

“Yes; I want to. Do you play?” 

“No.” 

“Do you mind if I play?” 

“Oh, no! I love music.” 
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Mary seated herself at the piano and 
began to play—passing carelessly from 
classical music to the newest comic song. 
She played well, almost brilliantly, with a 
hard, sharp touch; and as she played, she 
looked up at Isabel, who was leaning over 
the piano and watching her with 
interested eyes. “Is there anything 
you'd like? I can play most things by 
ear. 

Isabel hesitated; then she said: “Play 
that waltz, ‘Agnoreuse.’ ” 

Immediately Mary complied, and after 
a few bars looked up again. “They 
played that at Fair Hill. “Twas the 
waltz you danced with Stephen.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

There was another pause, and again 
Mary’s quick green eyes were lifted. 
“How do you get on with Stephen?” 

Isabel drew back a little. “Get on 
with him? Oh, I don’t know! All 
right, I think.” 

“And what do you think of him?” 

“Think of him? How?” 

“As a person.” 

“Oh, I—I don’t know.” 

Mary looked down at the keys, and the 
waltz became slower. “He’s a queer fish 
—Stephen! He hates the very sight 
of me.” 

“Why?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. “Per- 
haps I see through him more than other 
people do—and he hates being seen 
through.” 

Isabel’s lips parted in quick question, 
but they closed again at the sound of an 
opening door. “Oh, here they are!” she 
said. 

Mary glanced over her shoulder at the 
four men entering the room. “Yes, here 
they are—when they want their tea!” 
And the waltz came to a conclusion with 
a few crashing chords. 

The last words of the discussion were 
evidently hot upon the men’s lips, and 
Norris and Father Cunningham made at 
once for the tea-table, where Tom, with a 
careless nod to Daisy, poured out two 
cups of tea. 

“Well, I think we did for them!” he 
said in a low voice. “We didn’t leave 
Stephen a leg to stand on.” 

The young priest stirred his tea 
thoughtfully. “TI don’t like your brother- 
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in-law’s views,” he said. “They’re dan- 
gerous views for an influential man.” 

Tom laughed. “Oh, Stephen doesn’t 
mean all he says!” 

“Perhaps not! I hope not!” 

“Of course not! You're a regular 
pessimist sometimes.” 

Father Cunningham still stirred his tea 
absent-mindedly. 

“Tie’s a very able man!” he said in the 
same musing undertone. 

“Able? You may say that! There 
are few men the equal of Stephen, when 
he cares to show it. Hallo! They’re not 
going, are they? Is it as late as that?” 

“Indeed, it is, Tom!” Mrs. Power 
caught the last words as she rose to say 
good-bye. “It’s time for all good peo- 
ple to be thinking of their homes.” 

“What nonsense, Mrs. Power! 
night is young!” 

“°Tis, Tom—for young people. 


The 
But 


‘tis time for me to be thinking of my 
family.” 

“Indeed, you needn’t trouble about 
You'll find them all play- 


your family! 
ing bridge.” 

She laughed good-naturedly. “All the 
more reason to go home and pack them 
off to bed. Good-night, Daisy! It’s 
been a delightful evening.” 

Daisy protested prettily. “Oh, no, 
Mrs. Power! You’re not going! Please 
don’t go!” 

“T must, dear. I must, really. I prom- 
ised to be back early. But don’t let me 
break up the party!” 

But the going of one guest sets the 
minds of all the others tending toward 
departure, and one by one excuses were 
made. Father Cunningham had a six 
o'clock mass to say next morning; 
Father Baron had to catch the last train 
to Scarragh; and finally Isabel pleaded 
that Miss Costello would be expecting 
her soon aften ten. 

In a very few minutes all the good- 
byes had been said, and the four women 
had left, to seek the spare room and the 
guests’ wraps. 

“Your dinners are always such a suc- 
cess, Daisy!’ Mrs. Power murmured, as 
she tied her bonnet-strings. “I don’t 
know how it is, but somehow you have 
the knack of entertaining.” 

Daisy, who had no more knowledge 
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of entertaining than a child of three, 
smiled delightedly at the harmless flat- 
tery. “Indeed, I don’t know!” she de- 
murred. “I don’t think I do much!” 

“Ah, you say that! But I must be off! 
How is Miss Costello going home? It 
would be nothing for me to drive round 
with her, if she hasn’t told anybody to 
call.” 

“Oh, no!” Isabel protested. “It’s al- 
together out of your way ; ’twas too kind 
of you to do it even the night of the 
dance.” 

“Not at all! The horse hasn’t been 
out before to-day, and a little exercise 
would do him good.” 

“Oh, no, Mrs. Power,” Daisy expostu- 
lated. “Tom will take Isabel home.” 

Mrs. Power smiled knowingly. “Ah, 
well then, I wouldn’t take her for the 
world! Good-night, Daisy, dear! Mary, 
I think Josephine is expecting you up 
to-morrow! Good-night, my dear—lI’ll 


have to call you Isabel—Miss Costello is 
altogether too stiff!” She kissed all three 
in turn and then bustled out of the room 
and down to the hall, where she had 
another effusive farewell with Carey, 
Norris and the two priests. 


When the door closed on her Carey 
turned to Daisy. “Who’s going to take 
Miss Costello home?” 

“Tom is,” Mary interposed before her 
sister could reply. 

“Oh! All right!” Carey turned aside 
and joined Father Baron; while Mary’s 
eyes, maliciously humorous, flashed over 
Isabel’s face. 

“It’s too bad!” Isabel said quickly. “TI 
could easily go by myself.” 

“Oh, Tom won’t mind, I assure you!” 

“What’s that, Polly?” 

“I’m saying that you don’t particularly 
object to seeing girls home.” 

Tom laughed. “Not if Miss Costello 
is one of them! Are you ready now, 
Miss Costello? I won’t keep you a min- 
ute.” He disappeared into the recesses 
. of the hall, and returned with his cap on 
and his arm through the sleeve of his 
coat. 

“Now we're ready!” he said cheer- 
fully. “Give me a lift, Father John!” 

Father Cunningham helped him into 
the coat, while Carey went forward to 
open the*hall door. 
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Isabel kissed Daisy and Mary, shook 
hands with the priests, and then followed 
Tom, who had already stepped out into 
the street, humming a patriotic tune. 
On the threshold Carey put out his 
hand. 

“Good-night, Miss Costello! 
hadn’t a word at all this evening.” 

Isabel said nothing. 

“Next time, perhaps!” 

“Perhaps!” She looked up and they 
both smiled. 

“Good-night !” 

“Good-night!” The hall door closed, 
and she was alone with Norris. 

They turned out of Lady Lane in 
silence, but as they crossed the Mall he 
broke forth once more in his usual en- 
thusiastic spirit. “‘We]l, Miss Costello,” 
he said, “and what do you think of your 
native town, now that you are back 
again?” 

“Well, it seems rather strange,” Isabel 
answered thoughtfully—‘‘or I am 
strange—I don’t know which it is.” 

Tom nodded sagely. “Do you know, 
I felt just the same myself,” he confided 
to her, “when I came home from college. 
There’s no use denying it, you know;; it 
seems a bit narrow at first.” 

“And you have to squeeze down to 
fit it?” 

“Ah, well, no! Ah, no! 1 wouldn’t 
say that. You know, we’re an interesting 
people, Miss Costello, wherever we are— 
only it doesn’t show up at first in places 
like Waterford.” 

Isabel did not at once subscribe to this, 
and Tom branched off into a new chan- 
nel. ‘“‘Tell me, now,” he said, “weren’t 
you at school in Dublin before you went 
abroad ?” 

“Oh, yes, ever since my father died. I 
only went to France two years ago.” 

“And did they take any interest at all 
there in the new movement? Did they 
open your minds at all to the future of 
Ireland ?” 

Isabel laughed. “I don’t know that 
they opened our minds to anything.” 

“There you are!” Tom threw out his 
arms in vivid despair. ‘There you are! 
How on earth are we going to’ form ¢he 
nation when women are turned out, in . 
batches year by year with French and 
German at their fingers’ ends and (no - 
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more knowledge of their own language 
than infants in arms!” 

Isabel laughed again. “I don’t know 
about fingers’ ends!” she said. “I was 
able to say my prayers in French when I 
went to Paris, but that was about all.” 

“What a shame!” Tom cried, following 
his own train of thought. “The most re- 
ceptive years of your life lost! But it’s 
not too late, you know; it’s not too late! 
I wish, Miss Costello, you’d interest your- 
self in the cause. If we could only induce 
the educated women to take it up seri- 
ously, we could move mountains.” 

“And do you think it will do any real 
good?” Isabel ventured. 

“Good?” He turned on her, aflame 
with enthusiasm in a moment—the en- 
thusiasm that has sent Irishmen down to 
death in the wake of lost causes for more 
generations than one cares to count. 
“Good? Why, it’s going to make a 
nation of us! It’s going to lift us to the 
level of the rest of Europe! It’s the one 
movement that has really touched the 
bed-rock of things—that has a sound and 
true foundation. I’m not tiring you?” 
He looked up as he felt her steps 
slacken. 

“Oh, no! It’s only that we're here. 
This is my aunt’s.” 

His face fell. “Oh, I wish I could have 
told you more! The walk was miserably 
short. But let me ring the bell for you!” 
He strode up the little path before her 
and rang the bell loudly. 

“Does it interest you at all?” he asked, 
as he turned to say good-night. 

“Oh, I think it’s—it’s most interest- 
ing.” 

“I’m so glad. I’m so glad. I must 
talk to you again. Good-bye! And 
thanks for a most delightful walk!” He 
rung her hand cordially while they heard 
the chain being taken off the door. 

As he walked down the path the door 
itself was opened, and Miss Costello’s 
face appeared in the aperture; almost 
before she had seen her niece she broke 
volubly into speech. 

“Oh, Isabel!” she cried. “I thought 
you’d never be back! Such a time as I 
have had! There’s a telegram for you 
that came at eight o’clock. I half thought 
of sending Lizzie up with it to the 
Careys’, but then I didn’t.” 
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“Thank goodness you didn’t!” said 
Isabel, as she walked into the hall. 

“Well, here ‘tis now, anyway!” She 
held out the orange envelope. “Open it! 
Open it and see what it is! I have an 
awful sort of a feeling that it’s from 
Frank.” 

“From Frank? Nonsense!” But Isa- 
bel turned a little pale as she walked 
toward the gas-jet, tearing the envelope 
open. 

For a moment she stood reading the 
message with a calm that reduced Miss 
Costello to despair; then she held out the 
thin pink paper. 

“You’re quite right, Aunt Teresa!” she 
said in a dazed voice. “It is from Frank. 
He’s got my letter, and he’s coming back 
to see me. He'll be here to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER XII 


The arrival of this telegram from 
Frank Carey had something of the force 
and decimating power of a bomb ex- 
ploding in peaceful surroundings. Under 
any circumstances the coming of a tele- 
gram causes excitement in such house- 
holds as Miss Costello’s; but when the 
fateful envelope holds within it such 
news as this, excitement cools before 
actual panic. 

Isabel’s first desire was to sink into the 
solitary chair that graced the hall; but 
that being already in possession of her 
aunt, she was forced to accept the near- 
est substitute, which proved to be the 
lowest step of the stairs; and from this 
coign of vantage she looked out blankly 
upon the situation. 

“To-morrow!” she ejaculated. ‘“To- 
morrow! That means he'll get in by the 
boat at some unearthly hour in the morn- 
ing !”’ 

Miss Costello, who was still scrutinis- 
ing the telegram, answered from her own 
thoughts. “He handed this in just be- 
fore the boat left,”» she said. “He’s 
actually on his way now.” 

Isabel made a gesture of despair. 
“What’ll his brother think! He’ll think 
I didn’t properly break it off. Oh, what 
on earth possessed him to do such a 
thing! What on earth possessed him!” 
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“Your letter, of course! I must say I 
feel for the poor fellow!” 

“And why should my letter make him 
do such a thing? I think it’s mean—I 
think it’s downright mean—to come in on 
us like this! Never to give us a chance 
of writing—never to give us a chance 
of stopping him!” Her voice rose with 
her distress, and, urged to action, she 
rose to her feet. 

“I won’t see him when he does come!” 
she announced. “I don’t see why I 
should! You can see him for me, and 
tell him I meant every word I wrote, and 
that nothing in the world would make 
me take it back. Why should I have to 
see him? Why should he torment me 
like this just because I don’t. want to 
marry him?” 

Miss Costello, finding no pertinent 
answer, resorted to strategy. “If you 
really want to get rid of him,” she said, 
“*twould be ever so much quicker to talk 
to him yourself. It’s so hard for another 
person to get a man to see reason.” 

Isabel considered the statement. “Well, 
perhaps so!” she admitted reluctantly. 
“Perhaps so! I suppose so!” She 


crossed the hall, took up her bedroom 


candle, and, to her aunt’s unfeigned sur- 
prise, walked upstairs without further 
comment. 

That night she slept little, tossing from 
side to side of her uncomfortable bed, and 
the early hours on the following morning 
found her waiting in the parlour, listen- 
ing with tightly strung nerves to every 
sound that might presage the unwelcome 
guest. 

To those who would call Isabel cruel 
in the meeting of this crisis, one might 
point to the law of all created things. 
There is no cruelty in the cat that 
crouches, all grace, all deft agility, to 
pounce upon a bird; nor is there cruelty 
in the bird, hopping, bright and vigilant, 
to destroy a lower life for its own sus- 
tenance. Each is alive, and each to the 
utmost limit of its power exercises its 
gift. Such was Isabel—to be judged as 
such. As she sat on the old horsehair 
sofa, her fingers nervously drumming out 
a tune upon its slippery surface, there was 
no regret in her mind—there was scarcely 
even pride at the thought that her sen- 
tence could bring a man hurrying across 
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two countries to plead his cause with her ; 
her racing thoughts sped to one ques- 
tion—how would this new contingency 
affect her own life? 

But in the midst of her cogitations a 
car stopped on the road outside, the gar- 
den gate clicked and swung upon its 
hinges, and her fingers slipped inert from 
the back of the sofa in sudden ac- 
knowledgment that the crisis was at 
hand. 

She was standing when the parlour 
door opened, her arms hanging by her 
sides, her head lifted in nervous ex- 
pectancy, and almost before her mind 
had grappled with the situation, she 
caught a vision of Lizzie’s face, scared 
and inquisitive, and behind it Frank’s— 
colourless, jaded, unfamiliar from want 
of sleep and lack of a razor. It is the 
details that stand out from the imagina- 
tion in such moments as this, and it was 
this detail of the unshaven chin that 
sprang to Isabel’s mind with the rapidity 
and force of a lightning shaft. It might 
be subtly flattering in its testimony of un- 
sparing haste, but as a fact it was revolt- 
ing, chaining her feet to the ground, 
making it impossible even to hold out her 
hand. 

The door closed upon the servant; 
Frank hesitated for a moment, then took 
an uneven step forward. 

“Isabel! Have you nothing to say 
to me? I’ve come all the way from 
Paris!” The words were pathetic, and 
there was pathos in the weak, emotional 
face and the lower lip that seemed on the 
verge of quivering ; but these things went 
down, marks as black as the unshaven 
chin, against the hapless lover. 

“Isabel! What does it all mean? 
Haven’t you a word to say?” 

Then, and only then, did Isabel con- 
quer her repugnance. “Oh, why did you 
come back?” she cried indistinctly. 
“Why did you come back at all?” 

“Why? . You know why!” He made 
an awkward movement toward her and 
caught one of her hands. “Isabel, what 
is it? Don’t try to get away!” 

“Let me go, Frank! Let my hand go!” 

“No, I won’t let it go. I have a right 
to hold it. We're engaged still.” 

“We are not engaged.” She wrenched 
her hand away. 
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“Tsabel! What's the meaning of it all? 
It’s Stephen who’s done this!” 

She flushed up to her temples. “It is 
not! He has nothing to do with it!” 

“Then who has?” 

“No one.” 

“That’s ridiculous! Something must 
have happened to change you like this. 
In Paris you cared for me—in Paris you 
were willing enough to-marry me.” 

She stood with her eyes averted, an ob- 
stinate line showing round her mouth. 

“Isabel, some one has done this!” 

Suddenly her glance flashed up to his. 
“Nobody has done it,” she said sharply. 
“If you want to know the truth, it’s be- 
cause I don’t care for you any more—be- 
cause I’m tired of you—because I'd 
rather die than marry you now!” 

This onslaught, so sudden and vehe- 
ment, seemed to sober him, as a shock 
might sober a drunken man. 

He turned very white and subsided into 
a chair that stood by the centre table. 
There he sat, huddled and inarticulate, 
until slowly, almost imperceptibly, the 
Celtic flair for an emotional situation 
prompted him to action. The prompting 
was entirely instinctive and his response 
to it entirely unconscious ; but a world of 
suggestion was conveyed by his fingers, 
as they groped cautiously toward his 
waistcoat pocket and fumbled there in a 
blind, clumsy search. 

Isabel, strung to emotion herself, at- 
tuned to receive the subtlest impression, 
felt her heart give a hard, quick throb. 

“Frank, what have you there in your 
pocket? What are you doing?” 

“Nothing.” 


“But I see you fumbling with some-— 


thing. What is it? Frank, what is it?” 

A gleam of satisfaction, overstrained 
and hysterical, flickered in his eyes; he 
threw a glance of triumph at her fright- 
ened face. “All right so!” he said sud- 
denly. “I'll tell you what it is. It’s 
something that’ll end the business for me, 
if you want to know. A fellow isn’t a 
doctor for nothing.” He pulled out a 
little. phial containing half a dozen tab- 
loids and held it up before her. 

It is impossible to tell in what spirit of 
bravado or youthful conceit he.had pro- 
vided himself with this.weapon, but he 
launched it now with full effect. 
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“Oh, no, a fellow isn’t a doctor for 
nothing!” he repeated. “I have only to 
swallow one of these, and I can tell you, 
vane and the rest won’t matter much to 
me! 

Isabel stared, then she made a little 
rush forward. “Frank! Frank, don’t 
be a fool!” 

She wrested the little bottle from him 
before he thought of resistance, and then 
stood, half laughing, half panting—her 
head thrown back. 

“Frank, ’tisn’t worth that!” Then she 
stopped, dismayed, for Frank in a mo- 
ment of acute reaction had thrown his 
arms out across the table, and burying his 
face in his sleeve, had broken suddenly 
into boyish, hysterical sobs. 

_For a couple of minutes she stood pet- 
rified; then a sense of shame for him 
urged her to words. 

“Frank, don’t! Don’t! I’m sorry!” 

“But do you care for me, that’s the 
thing? Do you care?” 

She was silent. 

“Do you care?” He lifted a face gro- 
tesquely marred by emotion, weariness 
and tears. But you don’t! I can see you 
don’t. Oh, I’m sick of life!” His head 
dropped back again. 

“No, Frank, you’re not!” She girded 
up her courage and slipped the little 
bottle surreptitiously into her pocket. 
“It’s only that you are worn out, that you 
don’t know what you’re saying.” 

He buried his head still lower. 

‘Frank, look here! Wait till—till you 
have had something to eat—”. She 
looked distractedly round for inspiration. 
“Wait till you have had breakfast, and 
you'll feel a different person.” 

He looked up indignantly. “Breakfast! 
Well, if that isn’t like a woman! Break- 
fast, when a fellow’s life is smashed !” 

But Isabel glanced quickly behind her; 
then gave his sleeve a jerk, to rouse him 
te self-control., “Frank, here’s Aunt Te- 
resa!” she whispered hurriedly. “Frank, 
pull yourself together !” 

But he had gone beyond the sense of 
shame, and turned toward the door, 
without attempting to wipe either the 
tears or the grime of travel from his face. 

“Well, Miss Costello, I suppose you 
are against me, too?” 

At sight of him, Miss Costello threw 
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up her hands in sympathetic dismay. 
“Oh, my poor boy! My poor boy! Is it 
as bad as that?” 

At the unexpected tone, Frank’s self- 
pity welled up anew. “I’m glad somebody 
feels the injustice of it! Though, so far 
as I’m concerned, it’s all up with me! 
I’m done for!” 

“Oh, don’t say that! 
Frank!” 

He shook his head. 
and she knows it.” 

“Indeed, I don’t!’ Isabel broke in. “I 
hope you’re more of a man that that.” 

Miss Costello looked from one to the 
other in tremulous consternation. ‘Oh, 
what an unfortunate business it all is!” 
she wailed. “And it was all so nice and 
settled till that brother of yours inter- 
fered.” 

Frank flared up. “I thought so!” 
he cried, turning round upon Isabel. 
“I thought so! So it is Stephen I have 
to thank for it.” 

Isabel stood mute and rebellious. 

“I believe you weren’t telling the truth 
while ago,” he added quickly. “TI believe 
you care for me all the time, and that 
Stephen worked on you and made you do 
it. Isabel, tell me! Miss Costello, ask 
her to tell me!” 

They both turned on the girl, standing 
defiant and apart. 

“Isabel, you cared for me in Paris! 
Miss Costello, you know she cared for 
me then!” 

“Indeed I do. Indeed I do, Frank. 
Isabel, why can’t you answer the poor 
fellow!” 

Still Isabel stood obstinately mute. 

“Isabel, was it Stephen? Did Stephen 
play on you?” 

“No!” She shot the word at him with 
fierce vehemence. 

“Then what was it? For God’s sake, 
what was it? You can’t throw a man 
away like an old glove without any 
reason.” 

“T gave you a reason.” 

“It wasn’t enough. You can’t tire of a 
person in a few weeks—unless, of 
course—” He stopped suddenly, and a 
gleam of suspicion lit his eyes, “—un- 
less you have fallen in love with some- 
body else.” 

Isabel turned, 


Don’t say that, 


“?Tis the truth— 


swiftly furious, the 
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blood mounting to her face. “How dare 
you say that!” 

“I didn’t say it. But I believe now 
that that’s the secret—or why should you 
get as red as that? I believe you're 
throwing me over because there’s* an- 
other man.” 

The two looked at each other aggres- 
sively, while Miss Costello turned aside 
to mutter an ejaculatory prayer. 

“Some other man has been making 
love to you.” 

“No other man has made love to me.” 

“Oh, Frank, don’t now!” put in Miss 
Costello agitatedly. “Sure, what other 
man could she meet? We're like nuns in 
a convent here.” 

“Be quiet, Aunt Teresa!” Isabel 
stamped her foot. “No man has made 
love to me,” she repeated, looking at 
Frank. 

“But you are in love with some man?” 

Her eyes flashed recklessly. “If I said 
‘yes’ would you leave me alone?” 

“I suppose I would,” he said huskily. 
“Yes, I would.” 

“Very well, then! 
like !” 

Without waiting for his comment, 
heedless of her aunt’s horrified cry of 
“Isabel!” she swung out of the room, 
banging the door behind her. 


Think it, if you 


CHAPTER XIII 


With Isabel’s violent departure a lull 
fell upon the scene—the dead lull that 
envelops the sailing ship when the wind 


drops at sea. Such personalities as hers 
are scarcely conducive to peace, but their 
withdrawal has a property of making re- 
maining things seem singularly dull. 

With the closing of the door, Frank’s 
vehemence dropped from him, and he 
rose from his seat in a limp, inexpressive 
way. “I suppose I—I had best go?” he 
said vaguely. 

Miss Costello offered no assistance. 
She was looking nervously toward the 
door, while her fingers kept locking and 
unlocking. 

“It’s no good my staying here, is it? 
I—I suppose I’ll go down to Lady Lane.” 
He pushed back. his chair and took a turn 
or two up and down the room. 
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Miss Costello, whose one desire cen- 
tred round the thought of flight, jumped 
at the last suggestion. “Oh, do! Do! 
I’d advise you to. There’s nothing like 
going to the fountain-head.” 

He gave a dreary laugh. “Well, she’s 
the fountain-head—and you heard what 
she said.” 

“Oh, I did! I did, indeed. But I 
wouldn't be putting any pass on that at 
all, Frank. I give you my solemn pledge 
not another man but you ever said a 
word to her. Have a good talk with 
your brother, and ‘twill be all right yet, 
please God!” In her anxiety to be quit 
of the situation, she was ready to 
hold out any hope, reasonable or the 
reverse. 

Frank took another turn, and then 
stopped opposite to her. 

“Well, anyway you can tell her that, 
whoever he is, he'll never care for her 
more than I did.” He took up his hat 
and overcoat and, without any attempt at 
farewell, walked out of the room. 

Lady Lane was empty, save for one or 
two loiterers, when the outside car that 
had driven him from New Town drew 
up in front of his brother’s house, and 
there were only half a dozen pairs of 
eyes to observe him get down and walk 
slowly up the steps to the hall door; but 
Stephen Carey, breakfasting with Daisy, 
heard the clatter of hoofs and the stop- 
ping of the car, and looked up from his 
morning paper. 

“Wasn't that a car?” he said. 

Daisy, whose mind was already flying 
to possible contingencies, dropped the 
little bit of toast she was buttering, and 
ran to the window. 

“Oh, Stephen, it’s an outside car with 
a bag and a coat on the seat! And there’s 
the hall-door bell! Who on earth can it 
be at this hour? And I’m in this awful 
old dress!” 

As she stood panic-stricken at the 
thought of an unexpected guest, the 
dining-room door opened without cere- 
mony and Julia put her head into the 
room. 

“Mr. Carey, ‘tis Mr. Frank!” she an- 
nounced in a voice charged with excite- 
ment. 

“Frank!” Daisy cried, as Stephen 
wheeled round in his chair in blank as- 


tonishment; but her surprise melted to 
consternation as she caught sight of the 
apparition of weariness and despair. 

Carey rose abruptly. “It’s all right, 
Julia!” were his first words. “And shut 
the door after you.” Then he turned on 
his brother. “What in the name of good- 
ness is the meaning of this?” 

By strong measures he had played 
father to the six boys left in his charge, 
for the authority of an elder brother is a 
thing that needs upholding; and as he 
looked down now on the weak, jaded fig- 
ure of Frank, the old methods presented 
themselves unconsciously. 

For the first moment Frank cowered; 
then his outraged sense of manhood 
struggled to the surface. “I want fair 
treatment, Stephen,” he said indistinctly. 
“That’s what I want.” 

“Oh!” Stephen was very laconic, very 
hard; and, turning to Daisy, he added in 
the same brusque tone, “If you’ve fin- 
ished your breakfast, Daisy, you may as 
well go.” 

With the utmost reluctance Daisy 
moved toward the door. She would 
have bartered many things for the privi- 
lege of overhearing this conversation, but 
here again habit was strong, and it did 
not occur to her to disobey. 

As she passed Frank, she held out her 
hand. “How are you, Frank?” she said 
in her pretty, mincing voice. She made 
this proffer of friendship partly from the 
senses of conventionality, but also from 
an overmastering desire to see his face 
at closer quarters: 

He muttered some unintelligible re- 
mark, and dropped her hand almost as 
soon as he had taken it. 

“Close the door after you!” Stephen 
said, remindingly; and without further 
hesitancy Daisy went. 

Left alone, the brothers faced each 
other, each conscious that antagonism 
lurked in the other’s eyes. 

“Well,” said Carey at last in a meas- 
ured way, “so you have taken the liberty 
of throwing up your studies to come 
back here and demand fair treatment? 
Now, would you mind telling me what 
you call fair treatment?” 

Frank visibly weakened at this deliber- 
ate attack. In a long absence one is apt 
to underestimate the strength of such 
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men as Carey, and to face it again with 
disorder of one’s forces. 

“T think I’m—I’m entitled to the rights 
of a man, Stephen.” 

“Indeed! The rights of a man?” 

Frank braced his limp muscles. “I 
mean, Stephen,” he blurted out, “that 
I’m not a schoolboy—that I’m twenty- 
three—that I have as good a right to live 
as you—or—or—any other man.” 

“Did I ever object to your existence?” 

“Oh, you know what I mean—that I 
have as good a right as anybody else to 
do what I like with my life, without 
being bullied and threatened and y 

“Sit down!” said Carey peremptorily. 
“This isn’t a time for heroics. Tell me 
in the fewest possible words what the 
devil brought you back!” 

From the instinct of long obedience, 
rather than from any conscious admis- 
sion of weakness, Frank subsided into 
the nearest chair. 

“Go on now! What brought you?” 

“Your letter.” 

“Oh!” Again Carey was laconic. 

“Yes, your letter. I know that I’m a 


lot younger than you, Stephen, and I 
know that I owe you a lot of money 


“Steady! Steady!” 


” 


“Oh, well, I know that you’ve done a 
heap for me. But, all the same, I 
couldn’t let any man, even if ’twas my 
own father, dictate to me whether I am 
to marry—and who I am to select.” 

Carey was silent. 

“And so when I got your letter and 
Isabel’s letter, I knew that something 
was wrong, and I came back to see what 
it was.” 

“And have you found out?” 

“Yes, I have. I went up to New Town 
the first thing. I saw her and her aunt.” 

“Well?” 

At the thought of his recent adventure, 
Frank’s bravado flickered and went out. 
“Oh, what I might have expected, I sup- 
pose. She doesn’t want any more of me.” 

A fresh expression passed over Carey’s 
face, banishing the aggressive look. “Ah, 
well,” he said more kindly, “you mustn’t 
be too cut up!” He walked round the 
table, and with a new generosity put his 
hand on the other’s shoulder. “I sup- 
pose I was a bit rough in my letter, but 
then I always am like that. Cheer up! 
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We'll be good friends yet, for all this 
business !” 

But Frank bent his head and edged 
away from the friendly hand. “It’s no 
good, Stephen! It’s done for me.” 

The pressure of Carey’s hand became 
heavier, and he twisted the boy round in 
his seat. 

“What do you mean by that?” 

Frank kept his eyes lowered. “I 
mean what I say. 1’m done for! I’m 
not going to stick on, in the face of 
this!” 

Stephen’s brow darkened and the line 
of his mouth became hard. “Look here, 
Frank,” he said, “don’t come to me 
with any of that rot. It won’t work with 
me. While you’re in this house you're 
going to behave as a rational being. ['ll 
send you upstairs presently to have a hot 
bath and a shave. And to show how little 
I give for your threats, I'll lend you one 
of my razors!” 

The cool, sarcastic tone stung Frank 
out of his lethargy, as Carey had meant it 
should. 

“IT think you’re a brute!” he blurted 
out. “And she’s as bad.” 

Carey laughed. “Come, come! Be 
aman! As for the girl, she’s thinking of 
you more than of herself.” 

Frank gave a bitter echo of the laugh. 
“Of me, indeed! That’s all you know 
about it.” 

“IT know she’s a sight too good for 
you! She’s got more spirit and sense 
than ever you will have.” 

“Spirit! Sense! If that was all, do 
you think I’d be like this? Do you think 
I’d give in like this? It’s being thrown 
away like an old glove—chucked for 
some other fellow—that takes the heart 
out of you!” 

In the pause that followed this, Carey 
turned away and walked slowly to the 
mantelpiece. “Another fellow?” he said. 
“What do you mean by that?” 

Frank was too absorbed to notice any- 
thing of the tone. “I mean what I say— 
no more and no less. If you think it’s 
sense that has made her do this, you 
know very little about women.” 

“That’s quite probable.” 

“The less, the better for you! Spirit 
and sense, indeed! Why, with her own 
lips she told me that she doesn’t care a 











brass farthing for me—that’s she throw- 
ing me over for somebody else.” 

Carey leant his elbow on the mantel- 
piece. “And who is the somebody 
else?” 

“You may be sure I didn’t ask. What 
does it matter whether it’s Willie Neville 
or Owen Power, or who the devil it is, 
so long as it isn’t me?” 

Carey turned round abruptly. “Do 
you think that a girl like that would 
throw herself away on an ass like 
Neville or an empty-headed coxcomb 
like Power?” 

“Why not? Power is a lady’s man. 
Ask Daisy or Mary if he isn’t!” 

“But it’s ridiculous on the face of it! 
She hasn’t seen any of them half a dozen 
times !” 

Frank gave another of his dreary 
laughs. “A lot that has to do with it! I 
only met her three times, when I was 
crazed about her.” 

Carey stood pondering these words of 
wisdom. 

“That’s the way with women!” Frank 
broke out again. “You see, if she isn’t 
engaged before a month is out! After 
all, Power is a better match than me, any 
day!” 

“That'll do, Frank! That’lldo! We’ve 
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(To be continued) 






had enough of this.” Stepping to the 
side of the fireplace, Carey pulled the 
bell peremptorily. 

The door opened with suspicious alac- 
rity, and Julia appeared. 

“Take Mr. Frank up to my room,” he 
ordered. “Get him some hot water for 
shaving and then fill the bath!” 

For a moment Frank looked as though 
about to rebel, but a glance at Julia’s in- 
quisitive face deterred him and he rose 
mechanically. 

“T won’t want any breakfast, Stephen,” 
he said, “so you needn’t order any.” . 

“All right!” Carey agreed unfeelingly. 
“We'll call you for lunch.” 

As the door closed, he turned back 
again to the fireplace, and his expression 
was a curious mingling of irritation and 
some other emotion, less easily defined. 
With a wide, characteristic gesture he 
threw out his arms and, resting both el- 
bows on the mantel-board, stood staring 
down into the grate. For a while he re- 
mained in this attitude of thought; then, 
with an abrupt movement, he threw up 
his head, as though impatience of the 
world had concentrated into impatience 
of himself. 

“Pshaw! Women!” he said with deep 
disgust. 
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John Lane Company: 


Stained Glass Tours in France. By Charles 
Hitchcock Sherrill. 

The author writes of his tour through 
the cathedral towns of France and gives 
many interesting descriptions and 
legends of these cathedral windows. The 
volume is illustrated with half-tones 
showing examples of thirteenth, four- 
teenth, fifteenth and sixteenth ¢entury 
stained glass in France and_ contains 
itineraries and maps of practical tours 
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to the cathedrals and towns in which the 
best stained glass is to be found. 


L. C. Page and Company: 


Castles and Keeps of Scotland. By Frank 
Roy Fraprie. 

The author here relates some of the 
history and romance connected with the 
more important castles of Scotland, and 
tells of their architectural peculiarities. 
The introductory chapter is devoted to 
the “Development and Styles of the Cas- 
tles of Scotland.” The volume contains 
many illustrations from original photo- 
graphs. 


British Highways and Byways from a Motor 
Car. Being a Record of a Five Thousand 
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Mile Tour in England, Wales and Scot- 
land. By Thos. D. Murphy. 

A volume of travel covering the coun- 
try roads of England, Wales and Scot- 
land, with descriptions of the pic- 
turesque and interesting landmarks. 
The book contains information of a 
practical nature as well as_ historical 
comment. A distinct feature of the vol- 
ume is its illustrations, which consist of 
sixteen full-page pictures in colour, re- 
produced from original paintings by 
prominent artists, and thirty-two in 
photogravure. 


RELIGION, SCIENCE, POLITICS, 


PHILOSOPHY 


The German Literary Board: 
The First Page of the Bible. By Fr. Bettex. 


Translated from the Second German Edi- 
tion, with the Former Translation Com- 
pared and Revised by the Rev. F. C. 
Longaker, A.M. 

A comment upon the work of creation. 


Funk and Wagnalls Company: 
The Semi-Insane and the Semi-Responsible 


(Demifous et Demiresponsables). By 
Joseph Grasset. Authorized American 
Edition. Translated by Smith Ely Jelliffe, 
M.D., Ph.D. 

In outlining the chief purpose of this 
treatise Professor Grasset writes as fol- 
lows: ‘“‘Society knows to-day that, if it 
has any rights in connection with crimi- 
nals, it has also duties toward the dis- 
eased. And, further, in the presence of 
a misdemeanor or a crime it ought to 
put the question, Should the accused be 
punished or should he be treated? The 
object of this book is to demonstrate 
that to this burning question the magis- 
trate, assisted by the physicians, may 
make three different replies according to 
the case in hand: (1) The accused 
criminal is entirely responsible; he has 
normal psychic neurons; therefore, he 
ought only to be punished and put in 
prison. (2) The accused criminal is en- 
tirely irresponsible; his psychic neurons 
are wholly diseased; therefore, he ought 
only to be treated and placed in a hos- 
pital. (3) The accused criminal has at- 
tenuated responsibility; his psychic 
neurons are not normal, but are partially 
diseased; therefore, he ought to be both 
punished and treated. He should be 
placed successively in a prison and in a 
hospital.” 


Harper and Brothers: 
Hypnotic Therapeutics in Theory and Prac- 


tice. With Numerous [Illustrations of 
Treatment by Suggestion. By John Dun- 
can Quackenbos, A.M., M.D. 

An exposition of hypnotism as the 
great regenerative force of the age, 
based on scientific facts; and written for 
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the general reader. It is the result of 
over seven thousand personal experi- 
ences of the author with hypnotic treat- 
ment of the physically and morally 
diseased. 


The Hemiup Publishing Company: 
Our World: The Earth a Revolving Engine 
with a Central Propelling Power. By 
Maria Remington Hemiup. 


_ From a long life of study and research 
in scientific thought as well as in every- 
day affairs concerning the general good 
of humanity, the author sums up in this 
volume her original observations and 
discoveries. The work is dedicated: To 
the World’s Humanity. 


B. W. Huebsch: 
The Use of the Margin. By Edward How- 
ard Griggs. 


In the Art of Life Series. The mar- 
gin here referred to is the margin of 
life, or the spare time each individual 
has to spend as he pleases. The author’s 
theme is the problem of utilising this 
spare time with a definite object in view 
—that of attaining the highest culture 
of mind and spirit. In discussing the 
problem he deals with work and play, 
study and reading, and the ethical as- 
pects of daily living. 


Where Knowledge Fails. By Earl Barnes. 


In the Art of Life Series. The author 
here discusses the relation and inter- 
dependence of knowledge and faith. He 
points out the limitations of each and 
clears the way for believers to accept the 
progress of science and for scholars to 
embracé a satisfactory faith. 


John Lane Company: 

The Re-Birth of Religion. Being an account 
of the passing of the old and coming of 
the new dogmatic. By Algernon Sidney 
Crapsey. 


The author sets forth the causes of 
the present religious unrest in Europe 
and America. His purpose is to make 
clear why it is that the intellectual world 
has rejected and must continue to reject 
the dogmatic teaching of the churches. 
He also explains why moral earnestness 
and enthusiasm for humanity seek ex- 
pression outside rather than inside the 
various ecclesiastical organisations. 


Luce and Company: 
The Philosophy of Friedrich Nietzsche. By 
Henry L. Mencken. 


The author has made three divisions 
of his work, namely, “Nietzsche the 
Man,” “Nietzsche the Philosopher’ and 
“Nietzsche the Prophet.” His purpose 
is to “translate Nietzsche into terms 
familiar to every one—to show the exact 
bearing of his philosophy upon matters 
= every man must consider every 
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The Macmillan Company: 


Christianity and the Social Order. By R. J. 
Campbell, M.A. 


In a series of sermons the Rev. R. J. 
Campbell presents the social bearings of 
the New Theology. He has enlisted his 
sympathy with the socialists and has 
taken his stand with the leaders of the 
labour movement in England. In regard 
to the way in which he became identified 
with tHe socialist movement the author 
writes as follows: “The first and most 
obvious influence in this direction was 
the study of Christian origins, which led 
me gradually but irresistibly to see that 
the first Christian preachers did not 
know of any other gospel than that of 
a universal brotherhood on earth. I 
have never been anything else than a 
liberal in theology—all assertions to the 
contrary notwithstanding—but my way 
of presenting the truth in the earlier 
years of my ministry was necessarily less 
clear and coherent than at present, for 
it rested too much on the other-worldism 
of conventional Christian preaching. The 
realisation that this other-worldism was 
totally absent from the primitive Chris- 
tian thought forced me, like so many 
others, upon what was practically the 
socialist position without any first-hand 
acquaintance with the socialist move- 
ment itself. I now regard socialism as 
the practical expression of Christian 
ethics and the evangel of Jesus.” 


From the Columbia University Press. 


The Distribution of Ownership. By Joseph 
Harding Underwood, Ph.D. 


The Inheritance Tax. By Max West, 
Ph.D. 


The Legislature of the Province of Vir- 
ginia. Its Internal Development. By 
Elmer I. Miller, Ph.D. 


Studies in History, Economics and 
Public Law. Edited by the Faculty of 
Political Science of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


Confessio Medici. By the Writer of “The 
Young People.” 


Primarily for the lover of literature, 
though addressed to the medical man. It 
is the quiet, reflective talk of a physician 
who has lived much and observed much, 
and who is, first of all, a man. 


The Inward Light. By H. Fielding Hall. 


An attempt to determine the “great 
and vital principle of truth that underlies 
the Eastern Faith called Buddhism.” 
Mr. Hall’s interpretation of this faith 
is that it is a religion based upon a con- 
ception of the soul and of the world 
that rings as true, a conception which 
is deduced from facts and is not a 
dogma? 
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Essays in Municipal Administration. By 
John A. Fairlie, Ph.D. 


A series of papers and articles on spe- 
cial topics that have been prepared under 
varying circumstances and for different 
purposes. Most of them have already 
appeared in various magazines and jour- 
nals. The author describes this series as 
arranged in three groups. In the first 
are those relating to problems of or- 
ganisation and the relation of cities to 
the State. In the second group are those 
dealing with municipal government in 
Europe; and this is followed by an im- 
portant independent essay called “In- 
struction in Municipal Government.” 

Primitive Secret Societies. A study in 
Early Politics and Religion. By Hutton 
Webster, Ph.D. 

As Professor Webster states in his 
preface to this work, recent years have 
added much to the knowledge of the in- 
itiation ceremonies and secret societies 
found among many savage and barbarous 
communities throughout the world, and 
that the data bearing upon these matters, 


collected by the patient efforts of schol-.- 


arly investigators in Australia, Melanesia, 
Africa and North America, are of singu- 
lar interest to the student of primitive 
sociology and religion. The present 
work, the author states, represents an 
effort, necessarily provisional in the 
light of existing information, to arrive 
at the significance of the materials so 
laboriously and so carefully collected. 
The central proposition maintained in 
this work is that initiation rights and 
secret societies constituted the earliest 
system of social control among primitive 
peoples. 


A. C. McClurg and Company: 


Optimism. A Real Remedy. By Horace 
Fletcher. With a Foreword by William 
Dana Orcutt. 


Mr. Fletcher’s original investigations 
in the science of absorbing food into the 
human system have gained for him the 
interest and support of men of science 
and his present volume bespeaks the at- 
tention of those who are well that they 
may keep well, of those not in robust 
health, that they may attain it, and justi- 
fies its title completely, proving that the 
world is a better place to live in than 
even the most sanguine had imagined. 


The Neale Publishing Company: 


The Political Opinions of Thomas Jeffer- 
son. An Essay by John Walter Wayland, 
B.A., Ph.D 
As the author remarks in his prefa- 

tory note, no claim is made to a com- 

plete enumeration of Jefferson’s political 
principles and opinions. His object has 
been merely to give a comprehensive 
outline. Jefferson’s views on many 
questions are quoted directly and others 
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are given indirectly. The subject is Christian Science. The Faith and Its 
treated under the following headings: Founder. By Lyman P. Powell. 


I. Concerning Government; II. Concern- 
ing the American States; III. Concern- 
ing the United States Government; 
IV. Concerning the United States in 
Relation to Foreign Powers; and 
V. Concerning Various Questions of 
Importance. Under the fifth head the 
author takes up Jefferson’s position on 
African slavery, the American Indians, 
the liquor traffic, money and banks, and 
expansion of territory. 


A scientific investigation of the claims 
of Christian Science, the career of its 
founder, its philosophy and theology, its 
bearing upon_physical healing and upon 
marriage and the family. The author 
states that his purpose in writing this 
book has been to present a work in 
which the average man who is outside of 
Christian Science can find the things he 
wants to know about its theory and 
practice. 


Olcott Publishing Company: , Charles Scribner's Sons: 
The Man of Galilee. A New Enquiry. By The American Constitution. The National 
George R. Wendling. Powers, The Rights of the States, The 
A revision and enlargement of a lec- Liberties of the People. By Frederic 
ture given by the author on this subject. Jesup Stimson. 


In it he outlines a new enquiry into the 
alleged divinity of the Galilean based on 
a new analysis of His intellectual quali- 
ties. In the introductory lines Mr. 
Wendling writes: “This enquiry touches 
some undeveloped chapters of His life, 
lays more than usual stress on internal 
evidence, seeks to place the controversy 
as to His supernatural origin on a 
broader basis, and is a study in psychol- 
ogy and in comparative religion.” 


The volume consists of eight lectures 
which were delivered by the author last 
fall at the Lowell Institute in Boston. 
The titles of the various lectures are as 
follows: “The Meaning of the Consti- 
tution,”’ “Constitutional Rights Peculiar 
to English and American Freemen,” 
“Development of These Rights—Their 
Infringement by Kings and Their Re- 
establishment by the People,” “The Ex- 
pression of Those Liberties in Our Fed- 


eral Constitution,” “Division of Powers 
Between Legislative, Executive and 
Judicial, and Between the Federal Gov- 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 


The Solar System. A Study of Recent Ob- 
servations. By Charles Lane Poor. 


The author’s aim is to present the sub- 
ject in untechnical language, and, with- 
out the use of mathematics, to show by 
what steps the precise knowledge of to- 
day has been reached, and to explain the 
marvellous results of modern methods 
and modern observations. The attempt 
is made to show what the bodies of the 
solar system really are, not how they 
move: to show the conditions existing 
on the various planets, the character of 
their surfaces, their resemblances to, and 
their differences from, the earth. Among 
the special features of the book is the 
great number of illustrations, showing 
in detail the phenomena discussed in the 
text. 


ment and the States,” “Changes in the 
Constitution Now Proposed” and “In- 
terstate Commerce, the Control of 
Trusts, and the Regulation of Cor- 
porations.” 


Reeve A. Silk: 
Nephilim. By William J. H. Bohannan. 


This book, the introductory chapter of 
which is entitled * ‘The Basis of Science,” 
is written “to point out the principle 
which, in operation, gives rise to all 
physical phenomena and to show the ab- 
solute truth of statement of the Bible 
concerning the creation and order of the 
universe and the destiny of the solar 
system.’ 


MEMOIRS, BIOGRAPHY 


The Prolongation of Life. Optimistic 
Studies. By Elie Metchnikoff. The Eng- Buffalo Historical Society: 
lish Translation Edited by P. Chalmers Millard Fillmore Papers. Two Volumes. 
Mitchell. Edited by Frank H. Severance. 








A sequel to the author’s work, The 
Nature of Man, published about four 
years ago. In this new volume the 
author treats at greater length, in the 
light of additional knowledge gained in 
the last few years, his main thesis that 
human life is not only unnaturally short, 
but unnaturally burdened with physical 
and mental disabilities. He analyses the 
causes of these disharmonies and ex- 
plains his reasons for hoping that they 
may be counteracted by a rational 
hygiene. He also discusses the social 
and moral aspects of his proposals. 


The volumes contain speeches, de- 
bates, official and private correspondence, 
and miscellaneous writings of Millard 
Fillmore. The editor’s especial design 
has been to give Mr. Fillmore’s words 
on important issues where they have 
been preserved; and to make ap- 
parent his part in legislation, and his 
motives of conduct. Volume I. contains 
Millard Fillmore’s autobiography of his 
earlier years. 


Harper and Brothers: 
Memoirs of a Russian Governor, Prince 
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Serge Dmitriyevich Urussov.  Trans- and sister of the great Condi. It deals 
lated from the Russian and Edited by Her- with Madame de Longueville’s early 
man Rosenthal. years, her responsibility for the fatal 


A prince of one of the oldest families 
of Russia, a member of the first Duma, 
and an enthusiastic patriot, has added 
another volume to Russian history. He 
tells of the intricate machinery of the 
autocracy, the schemes of the police de- 
partment and the intrigues and corrup- 
tion that underlie the fabric of govern- 
ment. Prince Urussov’s aim in “expos- 
ing these truths is to arouse earnest, 
right-thinking men to sweep away these 


duel between Maurice de Coligny and 
the Duc de Guise, her visit to the 
Congress of Munster, her passionate at- 
tachment to La _  Rochefoucauld, to 
further whose interests she engaged in 
the intrigue against Mazarin and the 
Court, her adventurous career during 
the Wars of the Fronde, her conversion, 
and her protection of the Jansenists and 
Port Royal. 


Charles Scribner's Sons: 


Mirabeau. The Demi-God. Being the True 
and Romantic Story of his Life and Ad- 


ventures. By W. R. H. Trowbridge. 


In a_dedicatory letter the author 
writes: “There are few historical char- 
acters of whom so much is known as 


foul abuses and to co-operate in the sane 
upbuilding of the New Russia.” 


The Macmillan Company: 


Rambling Recollections. By the Right Hon- 
ourable Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G. Two Volumes. 


My 
lated by E. M. Waller. 
tion by Andrew Lang. Volume III. 


James Thomson. 


These volumes contain much informa- 
tion regarding characters and scenes of 
European history during the past half 
century. The author writes of his boy- 
hood, youth and manhood, and of his 
political and social life. As attache, 
minister, or ambassador, Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff represented Great 
Britain at almost every European court, 
and in later life became especially prom-~ 
inent in negotiations with Russia, Aus- 
tria, Turkey and Persia and in relation 
to the questions arising in Egypt and 
the Balkan States; and here pictures the 
men, motives and circumstances of this 
troublous era. He tells stories of his 
experiences in the House of Commons, 
his association with Disraeli, Thackeray, 
and many others. 


Memoirs. By Alexandre Dumas. Trans- 
With an Introduc- 


This volume carries the autobiography 
on to 1830, and contains a number of en- 
tertaining notes in regard to Victor 
Hugo and other literary and public men 
of the period, especially those concerned 
with the French Drama. The Memoirs 
will be complete in six volumes. 


By G. C. Macaulay. 

The latest volume in the English Men 
of Letters Series. The author’s object 
is to present the subject as a chapter of 
the history of English Literature, and to 
bring out the part played by Thomson in 
the development of the poetry of the 
eighteenth century. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 


A 


Princess of Intrigue; Anne Geneviéve 


Henrik Ibsen. 


George Sand and Her Lovers. 
Gribble 


Mirabeau, none of whom it is so impos- 
sible to describe accurately or to con- 
sider dispassionately. Even his most 
‘scientific’ biographer has been unable to 
conceal a prejudice that closely resem- 
bles personal spite. For the fact is Mira- 
beau was an exaggeration, and in writ- 
ing of him one unconsciously falls into 
an exaggeration of panegyric or invec- 
tive. There seems to be no middle 
course between loving and hating him. 
I frankly admit that I have preferred to 
see in him only his nobler and what I 
believe to be his fundamental qualities, 
and it has been my object to convey my 
sympathetic impression that he sinned 
far less than he was sinned against.” 


By Edmund Gosse. 

In the series of “Literary Lives.” An 
account and criticism of the poet and 
dramatist. Among others there are 
chapters devoted to his “Childhood and 
Youth,” “Early Influences,” “Personal 
Characteristics” and “Intellectual Char- 
acteristics.” The author expresses in 
the preface the wish that his book might 
be read in connection with the edition 
of Ibsen’s Complete Dramatic Works, 
which Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons 
have recently issued in eleven volumes. 


By Francis 


This story of George Sand’s extraordi- 
nary career, of her adventures and ex- 
periments in sentiment, is based chiefly 
on her own letters and those of her 
friends and lovers, including a number 
of Chopin’s which have not hitherto 
been published. There are also many 
glimpses of the famous men and women 
of the time. 





de Bourbon, Duchesse de Longueville, 
and her Times. By H. Noel Williams. 
The life of the beautiful and accom- 
plished Anne Geneviéve de Bourbon, 
Duchesse de Longueville, daughter of 
Henri de Bourbon, Prince de Condi, 


The University of Chicago Press: 


Heralds of American Literature. A Group 
of Patriot Writers of the Revolutionary 
and National Periods. By Annie Russell 
Marble, M.A. 
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The author’s aim is to furnish a de- 
tailed study of the lives and services of 
a group of typical writers during the 
early years of national growth. Among 
the authors considered are Francis Hop- 
kinson, Philip Freneau, John Trumbull, 
Joseph Dennie, William Dunlap, and 
Charles Brockden Brown. 


ART, MUSIC, DRAMA 


Thomas Y. Crowell and Company: 


The Tragedie of Othello, 
Venice. 


the Moore of 


The Tempest. 


The Winter’s Tale. 


The First Folio Shakespeare. Edited, 
with Notes, Introduction, Glossary, List 
of Variorum Readings, and Selected 
Criticism, by Charlotte Porter and 
Helen A. Clarke. 


Duffield and Company: 


The Taming of the Shrew. Edited by W. G. 
Boswell-Stone. 

The Old-Spelling Shakespeare: Be- 
ing the Works of Shakespeare on the 
Spelling of the best Quarto and Folio 
Texts. Edited by F. J. Furnivall and 
the late W. C. Boswell-Stone. 


The Old-Spelling Shakespeare is the 
first section of the Shakespeare = “gd 
of which Professor I. Gollanz, Litt.D., 
the general editor. This section will, 
when complete, consist of forty volumes, 
each accompanied by a short preface and 
brief textual notes and collations. 


Scheme and Estimates for a National 
Theatre. By William Archer and Gran- 
ville Barker. 

A detailed scheme, with estimates for 
the creation, organisation and manage- 
ment of a National Theatre in England. 
This theatre the authors conceive to be 
a “free gift to the nation, represented 
by a Board of Trustees.” They assume 
that the theatre-building with an initial 
stock of scenery, costumes, furniture, 
and other requisites, is placed, free of 
all rent, taxes, and insurance premium, 
at the disposal of the management, and 
their object is to ascertain what will be 
the probable yearly cost, under these 
conditions, of presenting a worthy 
repertory in a worthy fashion. 


Love’s Labors Lost. Edited by F. J. Furni- 


vall, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt. 

In the series of “The Old Spelling 
Shakespeare”—the works of Shakespeare 
in the spelling of the best quarto and 
folio texts, edited by F. J. Furnivall and 
the late W. G. Boswell-Stone. This 
series forms a section of the Shake- 
speare Library. 


Henry Holt and Company: 


The Genesis of Hamlet. 
Lewis. 

An essay which presents the chief new 
results of a prolonged study of Hamlet 
with a succession of college classes. It 
is an attempt to solve the Hamlet prob- 
lem by discriminating between Shake- 
speare’s original contributions to the 
study and the legendary materials that 
he inherited. The matter is treated un- 
der the following headings : “The 
Theory of Coleridge,” “‘Werder’s The- 
ory,’ “The First Quarto,” “Kyd and 
Belleforest,” “The German Hamlet,” 
“Kyd’s Hamlet,” ‘“Shakespeare’s Ham- 
let,’ and “Ophelia.” 


By Charlton M. 


Maunsel and Company: 


The Playboy of the Western World. By 
M. Synge. 
A comedy in three acts depicting the 
peasant life in Ireland. 


Moffatt, Yard and Company: 


The Art of William Blake. 
Luther ‘Cary. 

A volume discussing the art of Wil- 
liam Blake in several phases and dwell- 
ing upon his Manuscript Sketch Book, 
to which the author had free access and 
from which the publishers have drawn 
for illustrations. 


By Elizabeth 


Oxford University Press: 


A History of Music in England. By Ernest 
Walker. 

The author writes that his purpose in 
this book is to sketch the main features 
of English music from its earliest artis- 
tic manifestations to the close of the 
nineteenth century. The chapter on folk- 
music contains references to the melo- 
dies of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, as 
well as to those of England itself. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 


Renaissance Masters. The 


Art of Raphael, 
Michelangelo, Leonardo Da Vinci, Titian, 


Correggio, Botticelli and Rubens. By 
George B. Rose. 

A new edition to which has been 
added a study of the art of Claude Lor- 
raine. The author’s design here has been 
to give briefly the essential characteris- 
tics of each of the masters treated, so 
that the traveller may be able to enjoy 
them for what they are, without looking 
for merits in one which can be found 
only in another. 


EDUCATIONAL 
American Book Company: 


Spanish Prose Composition. By G. W. 
Umphrey, Ph.D. 


Interesting material systematically ar- 
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ranged for translation, composition and 
conversation in Spanish. It is intended 
for students who already know some- 
thing about the essential principles of 
the Spanish language. 


ling, the study of well-selected: topo- 
graphical maps, and the making of pro- 
files from these maps and other data. 
Simple lessons are outlined for the ex- 
amination of mineral specimens and for 
experiments with light, heat, magnetism, 


The Short-Story. Specimens Illustrating Its 
Development. Edited with Introduction 
and Notes by Brander Matthews, LL.D. 


the gases in the atmosphere, air pressure 
and the barometer, evaporation, humid- 
ity, etc. 


For this volume twenty-four specimen 
stories have been selected, from the 
chief modern literature i 
French, German, .Russian and Nor- 
wegian—to show the development of the 
form or the slow evolution of this lit- 
erary species through the long centuries 
of advancing civilisation. 


Text-Book in General Physiology and 


Anatomy. By Walter Hollis Eddy. 

The publishers state that this text- 
book is suited for use in the most mod- 
ern schools and by the most progressive 
teachers. Physiology is treated as a 
study of function in living forms, and 
as a part of the training in biologic sci- 
ence, and not as an isolated subject. 


Elementary Algebra. By Frederick H. 
Somerville, B.S 


This book is planned to meet every 
real need in teaching elementary algebra 
in secondary schools, including the pres- 
ent requirements of the College Entrance 
Examination Board. Among its im- 
portant features are: The statement of 
problems by a consistent use of the idea 
of “translation”; the natural order and 
grouping of the type-forms in factoring; 
the logical plan of the introduction to 
fractions; the economic arrangement of 
simultaneous equations; the introduction 
and the classification of the new forms 


Another Fairy Reader. By James Baldwin. 


This latest addition to the popular 
series of Eclectic Readings is designed 
for use in middle and lower primary 
classes. The tales are from various 
sources, and represent the fairy lore of 
various peoples and countries. They are 
intended to teach the children lessons of 
kindness, cheerfulness, helpfulness and 
courage. 


A Laboratory Manual of Zoology. By 
Margaretta Burnet. 


A simple, yet comprehensive, course 
in laboratory work, suitable for sec- 
ondary schools. The experiments take 
up the study of thirty-two typical speci- 
mens, easily obtainable in any locality, 
including all those recommended by the 
College’ Entrance Examination Board, 
besides numerous others presenting ex- 
cellent optional work. 


An Introductory Course in Exposition. 
By Frances M. Perry. 


The author’s object in preparing this 
text-book has been to provide a sys- 
tematised course in the theory and prac- 
tice of expository writing, from which 
the student will acquire a clear under- 
standing of exposition—its nature; its 
two processes, definition and analysis; 
its three functions, impersonal presenta- 


in the theory of exponents; the con- tion or transcript, interpretation, and 
sistent and teachable presentation of interpretive presentation; and the spe- 
quadratic equations; the clear introduc- cial application of exposition in literary 


tion to and the practical treatment of criticism. 


logarithms. 
Simplicité. A Reader of French Pronuncia- The Herrick Book and Stationery Company: 
Discoveries in Hebrew, Gaelic, Gothic, 


tion. By Julius Tuckerman. 
Anglo-Saxon, Latin, Basque, and Other 


In this book an attempt is made to as- 
sist the teacher in solving the difficulty Caucasic Languages. By Allison Emery 
Drake, Se.M., M.D., Ph.D. 


of teaching French pronunciation in as 
Showing fundamental kinship of the 


brief a time as possible. For this pur- 
pose carefully graded exercises have Aryan tongues and of Basque and the 
been arranged, each exercise dealing Semitic tongues 
with only one difficulty at a time. Model : 
sentences of simple construction have Henry Holt and Company: 
been grouped around each sound so as + BS} ‘ . 
to produce by repetition a maximum of Schilling’s Don Basilio. A Practical Guide 
practice in a minimum of space. to Spanish Conversation and Correspond- 
ence. Translated and Edited by Frederick 
Laboratory Lessons in Physical Geography. Zagel. 
By Lu Lester Everly, M. A. Written as a companion reading-book 
The ninety lessons contained in this to the author’s Spanish Grammar and 


volume constitute a year’s course, cover- 
ing such physical geography topics as can 
be taken up to — in the labora- 
tory. Drainage, land, and coast forms 
are made clear by the aid of sand model- 


intended to meet the wants of all ex- 
pecting to visit Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries, or to correspond with Spanish 
business houses. It is written in dia- 
logue form and in a colloquial style. 
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Die beiden Freunde. Eine Erzahlung von 
General-Feldmarschall Graf Helmuth von 
Moltke. With Introduction, Notes and 
Vocabulary by Karl Detlev Jessen, Ph.D. 

A story presented to students of Ger- 
man for the first time in an American 
school-edition. The introduction gives 
a sketch of the author’s life. 


Spanish Correspondence. By E. S. Harrison. 

The author’s purpose is to enable stu- 

dents, by means of this little volume, to 
write an intelligible letter in Spanish. 


Das Fraulein von Senderi. By E. T. A. Hoff- 
mann. With introduction and notes by 
Gustav Gruener. 

For the use of the student of German 
literature. The introduction gives a 
sketch of Hoffmann’s life and career. 


The Macmillan Company: 


Livy. Book I., and Selections from Books 
II.-X. Latin Classics. Edited by James 
C. Egbert, Ph.D. 

An edition prepared to meet the needs 
of students. The editor, who is a pro- 
fessor of Latin at the University of 
Michigan, has made such ¢elections from 
the first Decade and has placed in the 
introduction such information as the 
members of his own classes at least have 
seemed to find interesting. For a more 
extensive reading of the history of 
Rome, parallel references to the modern 
handbooks are to be found at the be- 
ginning of the notes on each section of 
the text. 


The Psychology and Pedagogy of Read- 
ing. With a Review of the History of 
Reading and Writing and of Methods, 
Texts and Hygiene in Reading. By Ed- 
mund Burke Huey, A.M., Ph.D. 

Besides a full discussion of all the 
difficult technical problems which are 
met by advanced students of this phase 
of education and pschology, Professor 
Huey gives much practical and sugges- 
tive advice which will be found helpful 
to elementary school-teachers. 


Three Tragedies of Seneca. Hercules 
Furens, Troades, Medea. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes by Hugh M. Kingery, 
Ph.D. 

In the series of Latin Classics. The 
volume contains a short introduction 
and standard commentary for the in- 
terpretation of the text. 


A. E. McFadden: 


A Selected List of Plays for Amateurs and 
Students of Dramatic Expression in 
Schools and Colleges. Compiled by Eliza- 
beth A. McFadden and Lilian E. Davis. 
With Introduction by Ludella L. Peck, 
Professor of Elocution, Smith College. 


The list of plays offered in this vol- 
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ume is intended to be a “first aid” to the 
amateur actor and dramatic student. 
There is a general list of plays given, 
and also plays for children, Christmas 
plays, bibliographies of Christmas litera- 
ture, outdoor plays, outdoor plays for 
children, and old English plays. 


Charles E. Merrill Company: 


A Tale of Two Cities. By Charles Dickens. 
Edited with an Introduction and Notes. 
by Julian W. Abernethy, Ph.D., Princi- 
“> the Berkeley Institute, Brooklyn, 

The fifth volume of Merrill’s English 

Texts. This series will include master- 

pieces of English literature that are 

best adapted for the use of schools and 
colleges. In the introduction to this 
volume the editor gives a sketch of 

Dickens’s life and works, followed by a 

series of critical estimates of the au- 

thor’s genius and of this particular work. 


Benjamin H. Sanborn and Company: 


A New Method for Cesar. By Franklin 
Hazen Potter, A.M. 

In the Student’s Series of Latin Clas- 
sics. The preface states that the book 
has grown out of the experimental work 
in Latin pedagogy which the author has 
carried on for several years at the State 
University of Ohio with the co-operation 
of the Iowa City public schools. It is 
offered as a solution of the difficulty in 
passing from the beginner’s book to 
Cesar. The method followed is to give 
the particular preparation for a given 
chapter before the pupil attempts to read 
it, thus making it possible for the pupil 
to begin his reading of Cesar immedi- 
ately after finishing the elementary book. 


FICTION 
The Appeal to Reason: 


The Scarlet Shadow. A Story of the Great 
Colorado Conspiracy. By Walter Hurt. 


A tale based on the celebrated Hay- 
wood case, the exciting plot for which 
has been drawn from the bold and 
clever work by newspaper correspon- 
dents in solving the mystery of the 
Steunenberg murder. 

D. Appleton and Company: 
The Vanishing Fleets. By Roy Norton. 

While the President and War Depart- 
ment plan to protect the country in a 
war with Japan, “Old Bill” Roberts, an 
inventor, startles them by announcing a 
discovery he has made which if per- 
fected will give the United States abso- 
lute control of the seas. Secret prepara- 
tions are begun, the government remain- 
ing apparently inactive and indifferent to 
its danger. The country is amazed and 
puzzled when the Philippines are sur- 
rendered without a struggle and the 













government is severely criticised. Mean- 
while secret work goes on, further dis- 
coveries are i‘ade, and the creature 
finally perfected is a monster which 
travels through the air at an almost un- 
heard of rate of speed. The first attack 
of the Radioplanes is upon the Japanese 
fleet on its way to the Hawaiian Islands. 
They descend upon the ships and lift- 
ing them from the water carry them 
aloft into mid-air to be deposited, with- 
out destruction or loss of life, in a se- 
cluded bay away from the eyes of the 
public. Nations are aroused at the mys- 
terious disappearance of the fleet. An 
English fleet enters American waters 
and is carried off in the same way. One 
night a Radioplane makes a trip to 
Berlin and persuades the Kaiser to in- 
vestigate the machine for himself. The 
King of England disappears on the same 
mission. Convinced of the absolute 
power of the United States, and after 
the President explains that his object is 
to use this power as a means of peace 
and not war, an international peace is 
established and many things which have 

puzzled the nations are made plain. 



























The. Artemisia Bindery: 


The Loom of the Desert. By Idah Meacham 
Strobridge. 


A collection of short stories dealing 
with the life of the people of the plains. 
In the foreword the author writes: 
“There, in that land set apart for 
Silence and Space and the Great Winds, 
Fate—a grim, still figure—sat at her 
loom weaving the destinies of desert 
men and women. The shuttles shot to 
and fro without ceasing, and into the 
strange web were woven the threads of 
Light, and Joy, and Love; but more 
often were they those of Sorrow. or 
Death, or Sin. From the wide Grey 
Waste the Weaver had drawn the colour 
and design; and so the fabric’s warp 
and woof were of the desert’s tone. 
Keeping this always well in mind will 
help you the better to understand those 
people.of the plains, whose lives must 
needs be often sombre-hued.”’ 


Richard G. Badger: 


The Veil. A Fantasy. By Mary Harriott 
Norris. 

A story of haunted houses and ghosts. 

On one estate stand three houses be- 

lieved to be haunted. After being va- 

cant for a long period all three are 

leased at the same time and by people 

whose lives become peculiarly associated. 
The Evolution of Rose. By Ellen Snow. 

The musings of a young girl on life 

and love set down in the form of a 


diary. She records her homecoming on 
the completion of her education; her 
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“coming out” reception, when she be- 
comes a “full-fledged society bud”; her 
connection with the people she meets in 
society; her various love affairs, among 
which she numbers two broken engage- 
ments ; her literary aspirations, of which 
she gives the result in “The Maxims of 
an Innocent” (dedicated to the woman 
who loves love more than loving, and 
lovers more than love), and “The Con- 
verted Philosopher’; and finally of her 
falling in love with the young curate of 
the Episcopal Church, to whom she had 
been attracted from the first, but with 
whom she was fond of arguing, their 
ideas of religion and their attitude 
toward mankind being widely different; 
he claiming that the Episcopal Church 
could be traced back to Christ, she 
wanting a church that “took in the 
whole world and went straight back to 
God.” . Finally winning her love, he con- 
fessed that she had changed him and 
that through her he had come to know 
that “Divine Love must mean universal 
mercy.” 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company: 


The Black Bag. By Louis Joseph Vance. 


The hero, a young art student travel- 
ling in Europe, suddenly finds himself 
ruined after the earthquake in San Fran- 
cisco. He is about to leave London 
when he meets Dorothy Calendar, whom 
he is requested to escort to her home. 
They arrive at a deserted house, sur- 
rounded by mystery, to which the girl 
goes in order to gain possession of a 
“black bag’”’ containing valuable jewels. 
Kirkwood, having fallen in love with 
Dorothy at first sight and realising her 
danger at the hands of a designing ras- 
cal who claims to be her father, takes 
up her cause. One adventure follows 
closely upon another and the young man 
has a lively time. He finally gets pos- 
session of the bag, finds the girl and per- 
suades her to start for London. There 
the mystery is solved, the pursuers 
fooled and captured and Dorothy Calen- 
dar and Philip Kirkwood happily dis- 
posed of after their exciting adventures. 


The Book Supply Company: 


The Shepherd of the Hills. By Harold Bell 
Wright. 


The “Shepherd” is an elderly man, 
who suddenly makes his appearance 
among the simple folk dwelling in the 
Ozark hills, of southern Missouri. 
While they do not know his true posi- 
tion he greatly endears himself to them. 
He is in reality a very brilliant scholar 
—a minister of the gospel—who, fleeing 
from a life of sorrow and sadness, finds 
a new existence in his association with 
the people of the hills and in his work 
for their good. 
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Edward J. Clode: 


The Red Year. 


By Louis Tracy. 

An historical romance, the scenes of 
which are laid in India at the time of the 
mutiny in 1857, when the Sepoys rebelled 
against the East India Company and the 
British rule. The principal characters 
are a young Englishman, an English girl 
and a native princess. The story is told 
of the Mutiny, of the siege at Cawnpore, 
at Lucknow, and of the taking of Delhi. 


Robert Grier Cooke, Inc.: 


In 


the First Degree. 
Bates. 

The story of a young man who, in- 
fluenced by his wife’s wishes, seeks the 
nomination for prosecuting attorney de- 
spite the protests of his mother, who is 
bitterly opposed to capital punishment. 
Shortly after his election to the office he 
is called upon to pass sentence in a mur- 
der trial in which the defendant proves 
to be a friend of his youth. An account 
is given of the trial. in which the evi- 
dence is purely circumstantial, and the 
sorrow and sympathy of friends is por- 
trayed. There seems no hope for the 
prisoner, who all through the long and 
tedious trial has borne herself with re- 
markable dignity, but at the last moment 
a confession is made and she is declared 
innocent and set free. 


By Margaret Holmes 


B. W. Dodge and Company: 


Scars on the Southern Seas. 
Bronson-Howard. 


By George 


A story of adventure and romance. 
The plot centres about a conspiracy on 
the part of a Philippine junta to stir up 
the natives against the Americans of the 
islands, cause them to fight, and in the 
end establish a Republic. The hero, an 
American, is an explorer and a man of 
affairs and the heroine is an American 
girl, They. with several companions, 
who have been wrecked on an unclaimed 
island—the headquarters of the conspira- 
tors—discover the plot and save the 
Philippines for America. 


E. P. Dutton and Company: 


A 


Walking Gentleman. By James Prior. 
Reviewed elsewhere in this number. 


Paul Elder and Company: 


The Case of Summerfield. By W. H. 
Rhodes. 


This story appeared in a San Francisco 
paper in 1871 signed “Caxton.” It tells 
of a man who claimed to possess a great 
secret—that by the use of potassium 
water could be set on fire and that in 
this way could be brought about the de- 
struction of the whole earth. This secret 
Summerfield wished to sell for one mil- 
lion dollars. A committee was organ- 


The Magnet. 
Modern Giants. By Alfred O. Crozier. 


ised to consider the matter, and it was 
decided that a person in possession of 
such a secret was dangerous to human- 
ity. Later Summerfield met with a 
tragic death, being pushed from a rail- 
road train. His companion, a lawyer 
and a member of the committee in pos- 
session of Summerfield’s deadly secret, 
was held for trial, but after some hours 
of consultation with the justice and his 
counsel the prisoner was discharged. 


R. F. Fenno and Company: 
The Yellow Face. 


By Fred M. White. 

All London is startled by the mys- 
terious appearance throughout the city 
of a hideous poster showing a man with 
a yellow face, dark hair and starting 
eyes. Underneath the face is written 
the one word “Nostalgo.” No one knows 
what it means nor what it forebodes. A 
murder is committed and the face of 
the murdered man is found to resemble 
that of the poster. Determined de- 
tectives at once start to unravel the mys- 
tery. 


Funk and Wagnalls: 


A Romance of the Battles of 


A novel dealing with the financial and 
political conditions of the day. Some of 
the current topics treated in the volume, 
as given by the author, are as follows: 

Central Government Bank Plot. 

Elastic Currency—Private Schemes in 
Congress. 

Wall Street—An Exposure of Its 
Dangerous Methods and Powers; 
Panics—How Created—Effects. 

Banks— Runs by Depositors — The 
Cause. 

Railroads — Regulation; Appraisal; 
New Tax Plan; Trusts; Consolida- 
tion: Capitalized Eminent Domain 
and Earning Power; Waterways. 

Corporations in Politics—New View 
of Tariff 

“Lawyers for Sale”—to Plot Corpo- 
rate Crimes. 

Political Conspiracy—to Seize Control 
of the Government. 


Mr. Crozier states that he has written 
this book with the hope that it may in- 
duce public thought and discussion, and 
thus do some good by helping to defeat 
the designs of such lawless incorporated 
wealth as is trying to seize control of 
the government of the republic in the 
campaign of 1908 for its selfish purposes, 
that it mav reverse the wise and pa- 
triotic policies championed with so 
much courage by President Roosevelt. 


The Grafton Press: 
Gift Bearers. 


By Henry Berman. 


In the principal character of the story, 
Jessie Braeme. a strong-willed woman, 












the author has portrayed the spinster 
type as becoming a factor in American 
life 


Henry Holt and Company: 


Somehow Good. By William de Morgan. 
Reviewed elsewhere in this number. 


B. W. Huebsch: 


A Princess and Another. 
kins. 

An historical romance depicting colo- 
nial life in New York and Westchester 
counties. The story opens in 1753. The 
author introduces real figures of history 
and writes of the interest that the found- 
ers of well-known families of to-day 
had in the contraband trade. He also 
pictures the execution of Nathan Hale. 


By Stephen Jen- 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company: 


The Luck of Roaring Camp and Other 
Tales. With Condensed Novels, Spanish 
and American Legends, and Earlier Pa- 
pers. By Bret Harte. 


A new edition with a general intro- 
duction by the author. 


J. B. Lippincott Company: 


The Lonely House. Translated from the 
German of Adolf Streckfuss by Mrs. A. L. 
Wister. 

The scene is laid in the Carpathian 
Mountains of Austria. There is a love 
story as well as a strange and mysterious 
murder connected with the “Lonely 
House.’”” The murder is committed by 
the chief magistrate of the village, who, 
by his scheming and by virtue of his 
high position, succeeds in keeping sus- 
picion directed toward an _ innocent 
enemy who is in love with the daughter 
of the murdered man. An accident 
finally discloses his own guilt. 


By Ella Middleton Tybout. 

A story of the experiences of three 
American girls who spend a vacation in 
Canada, just over the line, and who un- 
knowingly entertain some smugglers 
engaged in getting jewels across the bor- 
der without the consent of Uncle Sam. 
Smuggling, robbery, murder, suspicion, 
mystery and love all have a part in the 
exciting story as it is told by one of the 
three girls. 


The Smuggler. 


Little, Brown and Company: 


The Nether Millstone. By Fred M. White. 

A story of English life, the scene of 
which is laid in an old mansion known 
as Dashwood Hall. The heroine is a 
young girl whose life is saved several 
times by a man who is in love with her, 
but whom she believes to be socially and 
financially beneath her, and consequently 
refuses to entertain the idea of marry- 
ing him. He is, however, wealthy and 
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in every way eligible, but in order to 
win the haughty girl through his love 

for her keeps his true position a secret. 
Luce and Company: 


The Politician. By Antonio Fogazzaro. 
Translation by G. Mantellini. 


The story of high-minded love of a 
senator for the wife of one of his col- 
leagues. 

The Macmillan Company: 


The Crimes of Urbain Grandier and Others. 
By Alexandre Dumas. 

Another volume in the series of 
Dumas’s “Celebrated Crimes.” This 
deals with the crimés of Urbain Gran- 
dier, Derues, La Constantin, The Man 
in the [ron Mask, Murat and Karl-Lud- 
wig Sand. 

The Crimes of Ali Pacha and Others. 


The Crimes of the Marquise de Brinvilliers 
and Others. By Alexandre Dumas. 

The third and fourth volumes in a 
series of translations of Dumas’s Cele- 
brated Crimes, with introductions by R. 
S. Garnett. These volumes complete the 


series. 
In God’s Way. A Novel. By Bjornstjerne 
Bjérnson. Translated from the Nor- 


wegian by Elizabeth Carmichael. Two 
Volumes. 

The ninth and tenth volumes of the 
series of this Norwegian writer’s works. 
Edited by Mr. Edmund Gosse. Vol- 
ume I. contains a brief introduction, tell- 


ing something of the author’s life and 
work. 


Moffat, Yard and Company: 


The Stem of the Crimson Dahlia. By James 
Locke. 


A story of intrigue, romance and ad- 
venture. The hero, a young American, 
travelling in Constantinople, suddenly 
finds himself involved in a plot to over- 
throw the throne of the sovereign of 
the Balkan Kingdom. The young man 
has all sorts of exciting adventures and 
gets himself into no end of trouble. In 
Sofia, Bulgaria, he meets an American 
girl who is also involved in the plot, 
and she thrusts into his keeping a bottle 
containing a red dahlia stem, the number 
of the leaves on it indicating the date 
on which the plot is to be carried out. 


The Wife of Narcissus. By Annulet An- 
drews. 


The life of a young girl, Sophia Van 
Cort, told by herself in the form of a 
journal. The scene of the story is in 
New York of to-day. She becomes as- 
sociated with a man who poses as a poet 
of passion and with whom she becomes 
infatuated. She tells of her meeting 
with this “Beautiful Being” whom she 
calls “Narcissus,” of her marriage to 


him and of the Bohemian life they lead. 
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THE BOOKMAN 


Little Dinners with the Sphinx and Other 


Prose Fancies. 


By Richard Le Gallienne. 


The series which gives title to the 
book consists of four little dinners, at 
which the Sphinx and her companion en- 
tertain each other by their discussions 
on the following subjects: “On the 
Edge of the Starlight,” “The Mysticism 
of Gastronomy,” “On the Wearing of 
Opals” and “New Loves for Old.” 
These stories appeared serially in 
Ainslee’s Magazine. The volume con- 
tains nine other sketches. 


The Neale Publishing Company: 


When Hearts were True. 


By Willoughby 


Reade. 


Stella Hope. 


A collection of short stories the scenes 
of which are laid in Virginia. 


By Emily Woodson Barksdale. 


A picture of home life in the South. 
Mrs. Houghton, her four daughters. the 
little cousin, Stella Hope, together with 
their guests, a young wealthy cousin 
from the West and his devoted friend 
Weston, make a merry group. Stella, a 
very lovable but much neglected girl of 
fifteen, is constantly suppressed by Mrs. 
Houghton, and when Weston shows any 
desire to pay her attention has to hurry 
off to “slice the cucumbers and toma- 
toes.” Stella goes away to a convent to 
learn the things she has longed to learn, 
and becomes what she has longed to be- 
come—‘a beautiful young lady.” 


The Outing Publishing Company: 


At 


the Foot of the Rainbow. By Gene 


Stratton Porter. 


The story of the life-long friendship 
of Jimmie Maloneand Dannie Macnoun, 
how they loved the same girl, whom 
Jimmie married by being deceitful to. his 
best friend and to Mary herself, and 
how they continued to live on their 
adjoining farms in Rainbow Bottom 
and worked as partners—farming, trap- 
ping and fishing together. The author 
presents a picture of the beauties of na- 
ture as,found in that section of Central 
Indiana, on the bank of the Wabash, 
where the scene of the: story is laid. 
Her description of the coon hunt led 
by Jimmie and her story of the Black 
Bass and how Dannie finally landed it, 
to Jimmie’s intense disappointment, are 
both amusing and pathetic and tend to 
show the vastly different character of 
the two men. Dannie goes on in his 
devotion to his friend, humouring and 
giving in to him at every turn, doing 
his own share of the work and often 
Jimmie’s, too, after Jimmie contracted 
the habit of paying visits to “Casey’s.” 
The weight of the sin he had committed 
in lying to Mary and thus having sepa- 
rated the two that truly loved each other 
preyed on Jimmie’s mind and at times 
was more than he could bear. On his 


" Whiskers). 


Princess Nadine. 


death-bed he made confession of it to 
the priest. A year later found Dannie 
and Mary happily united, Dannie still 
holding sacred the memory of Jimmie as 
“the best mon that ever lived,’ neither 
the, priest nor Mary daring to shake such 
a faith by revealing the deceit of his 
friend. 


Archibald McKackney (Collector of 
Being ertain Episodes 
Taken from the Diary and Notes of that 
Estimable Gentleman-Student and now 
for the First Time set Forth. Edited by 
Ralph D. Paine. 


J. Archibald McKackney, an elderly 
man, having tired of the usual objects 
to which collectors devote their atten- 
tion, such as old porcelain, rare gems, 
antiques of all sorts, turned with en- 
thusiasm to the search for photographs, 
paintings and drawings of the many 
styles of beards, whiskers and mustachios 
that have ornamented the human face. 
He travelled all over the world in the 
hope of adding new trophies to his list, 
and in the pursuit of this unusual fad 
he had some curious adventures, many 
of which have been told in this volume. 


The Romance of an Old-time Shipmaster. 


By Ralph D. Paine. 
A collection of letters and journals 
written by an American sea captain at 
the beginning of the last century. 


L. C. Page and Company: 
Bahama Bill. 


By T. Jenkins Hains. 

A sea story, the scene of which is laid 
in the region of the Florida Keys. The 
hero, the giant mate of the wrecking 
sloop Sea-Horse, is brave and daring, 
and in carrying on his desperate trade 
has many stirring adventures. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 


By Christian Reid. 


The scenes are laid chiefly in Italy, 
and the story opens with an account of 
“The Battle of Flowers” in the Carnival 
of Nice, where the two principal char 
acters meet; a Russian princess, 
daughter of a Russian prince and an 
American woman, and a rich young 
American who has made his fortune in 
South American revolutions. Seeing the 
princess smothered in flowers in her 
carnival carriage, the young man falls in 
love with her at once. Many complica- 
tions arise and it is Jack Leighton, the 
American, who comes to the rescue of 
the princess when she is at the mercy of 
the spies of the Russian Government, she 
having endeavoured to protect a young 
Russian, her nephew, who leaves some 
Nihilist papers with her. In the end 
notwithstanding her aspirations and 
plans to ascend a throne the Princess 
Nadine renounces it all and marries Jack 
Leighton. 
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SALES OF BOOKS DURING THE MONTH 


The following is a list of the six most 
popular new books in order of demand as 
sold between February 1st and March Ist. 


NEW YORK CITY, UPTOWN 
1. Somehow Good. De Morgan. (Holt.) 


$1.75. ; 
. Adam’s Clay. Hamilton. (Brentano. ) 


$1.50. 

+ ~ Broken Road. Mason. (Scribner.) 
1.50. 

— Benson. (Doubleday, Page.) 
1.50. 

5. Nicolette. Sharpe. (Brentano.) $1.50. 

. Indiscreet Letters from Pekin. Weale. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $2.00. 


NEW YORK CITY, UPTOWN. 
. The Ancient Law. Glasgow. (Doubleday, 
Page.) $1.50. 
. Exton Manor. Marshall. (Dodd, Mead.) 


$1.50. 

. The Black Bag. Vance. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 
1.50. 

R Come and Find Me. Robins. (Century Co.) 


1.50. 

. The Broken Road. Mason. (Scribner.) 
$1.50. 

. Somehow Good. De Morgan. (Holt.) 
$1.75. 


NEW YORK CITY, DOWNTOWN 


. The Ancient Law. Glasgow. (Doubleday, 
Page.) $1.50. 

. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 

. The Weavers. Parker. (Harper.) $1.50. 

. Somehow Good. De Morgan. (Holt.) 
$1.50. 

. The Best Man. MacGrath. (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill.) $1.50. 

. Rosalind at Red Gate. Nicholson. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


. The Ancient Law. Glasgow. (Doubleday, 
Page.) $1.50. 

. The Great Secret. Oppenheim. (Little, 
Brown.) $1.50. 

. The Black Bag. Vance. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 


$1.50. 
. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 
tury Co.) $1.00. 
The Fruit of the Tree. Wharton. (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.50 
. My Lady” al Cleeve. Hartley. (Dodd, 
Mead.) $1.50. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


. My Lady of Cleeve. Hartley. (Dodd, 
Mead.) $1.50. 

. The Black Bag. Vance. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 
$1.50. 

. The y oe Law. Glasgow. (Doubleday, 
Page.) $1.50. } 

. Rosalind at Red Gate. Nicholson. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. ; 

. The Great Secret. Oppenheim. (Little, 
Brown.) $1.50. 

. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


. The Weavers. Parker. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 
. The Ancient Law. Glasgow. (Doubleday, 


Page.) $1.50. 


. Beau Brocade. Orczy. (Lippincott.) $1.50. 
. The Car of Destiny. Williamson. (Mc- 


Clure.) $1.50. 


. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 


tury Co.) $1.00. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


. The Ancient — Glasgow. (Doubleday, 


Page.) $1.5 


. The Fountain ‘Sealed. Sedgwick. (Century 


Co.) $1.5 


. The Ruse wad Road. Mason. (Scribner.) 


$1.50. 


4. Loves of Pelleas and Etarre. Gale. (Mac- 


millan.) $1.50. 


5? Rosalind at Red Gate. Nicholson. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


6. The Politician. Fogazzaro. (Luce.) $1.50. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 
. The Weavers. Parker. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Ancient Law. Glasgow. (Doubleday, 


Page.) $1.50. 


. A Fountain Sealed. Sedgwick. (Century 


Co.) $1.50. 


. The Black Bag. Vance. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 


$1.50. 


. The Romance of an Old-Fashioned Gentle- 


man. Smith. (Scribner.) $1.50. 
BUFFALO, N. Y 


. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 


tury Co.) $1.00. 


. The Ancient Law. Glasgow. (Doubleday, 


Page.) $1.50. 


. The Black Bag. Vance. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 


$1.50. 


. Somehow Good. De Morgan. (Holt.) 
1.75. 
. Rosalind at Red Gate. Nicholson. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


. Come and Find Me. Robins. (Century 


Co.) $1.50. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


. Three Weeks. Glyn. (Duffield.) $1.50. 
. The Yoke. Wales. (Stuyvesant.) $1.50. 
. The Black Bag. Vance. (Bobbs- Merrill. ) 


$1.50. 


. The Weavers. Parker. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Satan Sanderson. Rives. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 


$1.50. 


. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


. The Black Bag. Vance. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 


$1.50. 


. The Weavers. Parker. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Thé Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 
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5. My Lady of Cleeve. 


2. The Black Bag. Vance. 


3. The Fruit of the _ 





. The Great Secret. 


Oppenheim. 
Brown.) $1.50. 


(Little, 
(Dodd, 


Nicholson. (Bobbs- 


Hartley. 
Mead.) $1.50. 
. Rosalind at Red Gate. 
Merrill.) $1.50. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


. The Great Secret. 
Brown.) $1.50. 

. The Ancient Law. Glasgow. 
Page.) $1.50. 

. The Sorceress of Rome. Gallizier. 
$1.50. 

. Somehow Good. De Morgan. 
$1.75 

. The "Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 
tury Co.) $1.00. 

. The Shuttle. Burnett. 


Oppenheim. (Little, 


(Doubleday, 
( Page.) 
(Holt. } 


(Stokes.) $1.50. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


. Three Weeks. Glyn. (Duffield.) * $1.50. 
(Bobbs-Merrill. ) 
$1.50. 

. My Lady of Cleeve. 
Mead.) $1.50. 

. Rosalind at Red Gate. 
Merrill.) $1.50. 

. Travers. Dean. (Stokes.) $1.50. 

. The Ancient Law. Glasgow. (Doubleday, 
Page.) $1.50. 


Hartley. (Dodd, 
Nicholson. (Bobbs- 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


. The Great Secret. 
Brown.) $1.50. as 
. The Black Bag. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 


$1.50. 
. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 
. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 
tury Co.) $1.00. 
. The Ancient Law. 
Page.) $1.50. 
. The ‘Weavers. 


Oppenheim. (Little, 


Vance. 


Glasgow. (Doubleday, 
Parker. (Harper.) $1.50. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 
tury Co.) $1.00 

2. The Shepherd of ‘the Hills. Wright. (Book 

Supply Co.) $1.50. 

Wharton. (Scrib- 

ner.) $1.50. 

. The Daughter of Anderson Crow. Mc- 

Cutcheon. (Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 

. The Car of Destiny. Williamsons. (Mc- 
Clure.) $1.50. 

. The Black Bag. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 


Vance. 


DENVER, COL. 


. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 
. The Weavers. Parker. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Broken Road. Mason. (Scribner.) 


$1.50. 
. Three Weeks. Glyn. (Duffield.) $1.50. 
. The New Missioner. Woodrow. (Mc- 
Clure.) $1.50. 
. The Daughter of Anderson Crow. . Mc- 
Cutcheon. (Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 


. The Black Bag. 
; Rosalind at Red Gate. 
. Somehow Good. 
a — 2 Sanderson. Rives. 
A The Sheatthe, 
6. The Weavers. 
. The Black Bag. Vance. 
. The Ancient Law. 
. Rosalind at Red Gate. Nicholson. 
. Somehow Good. 
$1.75. 
. Dr. Ellen. 


. The Weavers. 


. The Ancient Law. 
. The Black Bag. Vance. 
. Somehow Good. De Morgan. 
. The Great Secret. 


. Ancestors. 
. Heart of the West. 


. The Black Bag. Vance. 
. The Great em 


. Rosalind at Red Gate. Nicholson. 


. The Flying Death. 
. Somehow Good. 


. The Black Bag. Vance. 


$1.50. 
. The Ancient Law. 
Page.) $1.50. 
. The Weavers. 
. The Lady of the Decoration. Little . (Cen- 
tury Co.) $1.00 


5. The Shuttle. 
. Aunt Jane of Kentucky. Hall. (Li 


. My Lady of Cleeve. 
. The Black Bag. Vance. 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
(Bobbs- Merrill.) 


(Bobbs- 
(Lane. ) 


Vance. 
$1.50 

Nicholson. 
Merrill.) $1.50. 

De Morgan. 
$1.75. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.) 


Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 
Parker. (Harper.) $1.50. 


KANSAS CITY, MO: 


(Bobbs- Merrill. ) 
$1.50. 

Glasgow. (Doubleday, 
( Bobbs- 
( Holt.) 


(Baker & Taylor.) 


Page.) $1.50. 


Merrill.) $1.50. 
De Morgan. 


Tompkins. 
$1.50. 

Parker. (Harper.) $1.50. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
(Doubleday, 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) 


( Holt.) 


Glasgow. 
Page.) $1.50. 


$1.50. 


$1.75. 

Oppenheim. (Little, 
Brown.) $1.50. 
Atherton. (Harper.) $1.75. 
Henry. (McClure.) 
$1.50. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


(Bobbs-Merrill.) 
$1. 50. 


Oppenheim. (Little, 


( Bobbs- 


Brown.) $1.5 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 


tury Co.) $1.00 
(McClure. ) 


( Holt.) 


Adams. 
* $1.50. 

De Morgan. 
$1.75. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
(Bobbs-Merrill!.) 
Glasgow. 


Parker. 


(Doubleday, 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


Burnett. (Stokes.) er 
ittle 
Brown.) $1.50. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Hartley. (Dodd, 


(Bobbs-Merrill.) 


Mead.) $1.50. 
$1.50. 





2. The Shuttle. 


2. The Ancient Law. 


THE BOOK 


. The Great Secret. 
Brown.) $1.50. 

. The Broken Road. 
$1.50. 

. Somehow Good. 


Oppenheim. (Little, 


( Scribner.) 
( Holt.) 


$1.75. : ; 
. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 
tury Co.) $1.00. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


. The Weavers. Parker. 

Burnett. 

. The Black Bag. Vance. 
$1.50. 

. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 
tury Co.) $1.00 

. Somehow Good. De Morgan. (Holt.) $1.50. 
. Rosalind at Red Gate. Nicholson. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
. The Black Bag. Vance. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 


Mason. 


De Morgan. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
(Stokes.) $1.50. 
( Bobbs- Merrill.) 


$1.50. 
. The Ancient Law. 
Page.) $1.50. 
. Somehow Good. De Morgan. 
$1.75. 
. Seraphica. McCarthy. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 
. The Lion and the Mouse. Klein. (Grosset. ) 
50 cents. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
(Doubleday, 


Glasgow. (Doubleday, 


( Holt.) 


. The Ancient _— 
Page.) $1.5 
. The Broken Road. 


Glasgow. 
(Scribner.) 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) 


Mason: 


$1.5 
. The "Black Bag. Vance. 
$1.50. 
. Somehow Good. 
$1.75. 
. The Weavers. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Shuttle. (Stokes.) $1.50. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


. Three Weeks. Glyn. (Duffield.) $1.50. 
Glasgow. (Doubleday, 


De Morgan. (Holt.) 


Parker. 
Burnett. 


Page.) $1.50. 

. The Shuttle. Burnett. 
The Weavers. Parker. 
. My Lady of Cleeve. 
Mead.) $1.50. 
. The Lady of the Decoration. 
tury Co.) $1.00. 


OMAHA, NEB. 
. The Black Bag. Vance. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 


(Scrib- 


(Stokes.) $1.50. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 
Hartley. (Dodd, 


Little. (Cen- 


$1.50. 
. The Fruit of the Tree. Wharton. 
ner.) $1.50. : 
. The Lost Leader. Oppenheim. (Little, 
Brown.) $1.50. 
The Ancient Law. (Doubleday, 
Page.) $1.50. 


. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 
tury Co.) $1.00 

. Rosalind at Red Gate. Nicholson. 
Merrill.) $1.50. 


Glasgow. 


(Bobbs- 


. Three Weeks. Glyn. 
. The Yoke. 

. The Shuttle. 
. Aunt Jane of Kentucky. Hall. 


. The Weavers. 


. The Shuttle. 
. The Black Bag. Vance. 


$1.50. 
. My Lady of Cleeve. 
. Rosalind at Red Gate. Nicholson. 


. Three Weeks. Glyn. 
. The Brass Bowl. Vance. 


. The Shuttle. 
2. The gay Bag. Vance. 


$1.5 
4 Days Off. Van Dyke. 
. My Lady of Cleeve. 


5. The Great Secret. 


. The Ancient Law. 


. Three Weeks. Glyn. 

. The Yoke. 

. The Black Bag. 
$1.50. 

. My Lady of Cleeve. 

. The Ancient Law. 


. The Weavers. 


. Somehow Good. De Morgan. 


$1.75. 
. The Black Bag. Vance. 
$1.50. 
. For Jacinta. 
. The Weavers. 
. The Shuttle. 
. New Chronicles of Rebecca. 
(Houghton, Mifflin.) $1.25. 


. The Shuttle. 
. The Black Bag. Vance. 


. The Weavers. 
. The Great Secret. 


. Rosalind at Red Gate. Nicholson. 
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PITTSBURG, PA. 


(Duffield.) $1.50. 
Wales. (Stuyvesant.) $1.50. 
Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 


Little, 
Brown.) $1.50. — 


. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 


tury Co.) $1.00. 
Parker. (Harper.) $1.50. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 


(Bobbs-Merrill.) 
(Dodd, 
( Bobbs- 


(Duffield.) $1.50. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) 


Hartley. 
Mead.) $1.50. 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


$1.50. 
PORTLAND, ME. 


(Stokes.) $1.50. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) 


Burnett. 
(Scribner.) $1.50. 

Hartley. (Dodd, 
(Little, 
(Doubleday, 


Mead.) $1.50. 


Oppenheim. 
Brown.) $1.50. 


Glasgow. 
Page.) $1.50. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 

(Duffield.) $1.50. 
(Stuyvesant.) $1.50. 
Vance. (Bobbs- Merzill.) 
(Dodd, 


(Doubleday, 


Wales. 


Hartley. 
Mead.) $1.50. 


Glasgow. 
Page.) $1.50. 


Parker. (Harper.) $1.50. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

( Holt.) 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) 
(Stokes.) $1.50. 

(Harper.) $1.50. 


(Stokes.) $1.50. 
Wiggin. 


Bindloss. 
Parker. 
Burnett. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


. The Shepherd of the Hills. Wright. (Book 


Supply Co.) $1.50. 

Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

Parker. (Harper.) $1.50. 

Oppenheim. (Little, 


(Bobbs- 


Brown.) $1.50. 


Merrill.) $1.50. 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 


. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 
. The Black Bag. Vance. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 


$1.50. 

. Satan Sanderson. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 
$1.50. 

‘ = Beloved Vagabond. Locke. (Lane.) 
1.50. 

. Three Weeks. Glyn. (Duffield.) $1.50. 


Shop Window. Cross. (Ken- 
nerley.) $1.50. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
. The Black Bag. Vance. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 


$1.50. 
. Somehow Good. De Morgan. (Holt.) $1.75. 
. Three Weeks. Glyn. (Duffield.) — 
. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 
. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 
tury Co.) $1.00. 
. Rosalind at Red Gate. ( Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 

. The Ancient Law. Glasgow. (Doubleday, 
Page.) $1.50. 

. Rosalind at Red Gate. (Bobbs- 

Merrill.) $1.50. 

. The Weavers. Parker. (Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Shepherd of the Hills. Wright. (Book 
Supply Co.) $1.50. 

. The Great Secret. (Little, 

Brown.) $1.50. 

. The Romance of An Old Fashioned Gentle- 

man. Smith. (Scribner.) $1.50. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. 
tury Co.) $1.00. 

. Ancestors. Atherton. 
. The Shuttle. Burnett. 
The Weavers. Parker. 
. The California Earthquake. Jordan. 
ertson.) $3.50. 

. Testimony of Suns. 
$1.25. 


Rives. 


Nicholson. 


Nicholson. 


Oppenheim. 


(Cen- 


(Harper.) $1.75. 
(Stokes.) $1.50. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

(Rob- 


Sterling. (Robertson.) 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


. The Ancient Law. Glasgow. 
Page.) $1.50. 

. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 

. The Black Bag. Vance. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 


1.50. 

. The Weavers. Parker. (Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Daughter of Anderson Crow. Mc- 
Cutcheon. (Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 

. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 
tury Co.) $1.00. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


. Three Weeks. Glyn. (Duffield.) $1.50. 
. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 
. Rosalind at Red Gate. Nicholson. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 
: so Black Bag. Vance. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 
1.50. 
. The Great Secret. Oppenheim. (Little, 


Brown.) $1.50. 
. The Weavers. Parker. 


(Doubleday, 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


. The Ancient Law. 
. The Lady of the Decoration. 
. The Black Bag. 
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TOLEDO, OHIO 


Glasgow. (Doubleday, 
Page.) $1.50. . 


Little. (Cen- 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) 


tury Co.) $1.00. 
Vance. 


1.50. 
. The Fruit of the Tree. Wharton. (Scrib- 


. The Daughter of Anderson Crow. 


. The Ancient Law. 


. The Shepherd of the Hills. 


ner.) $1.50. 
Wright. (Book 


Mc- 


Supply Co.) $1.50. 


Cutcheon. (Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Glasgow. (Musson.) 


$1.50. 
. Dr. Ellen. Tompkins. (Baker-Taylor.) 


. Three Weeks. 


. The Car of Destiny. 


. Laid up in Lavender. 


. Three Weeks. 
. Somehow 


. My Lady of Cleeve. 


. The Weavers. 
. The Black Bag. Vance. 


$1.25. 
Glyn. (Briggs.) $1.25. 
The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Mus- 
son.) $1.00. 
(Mus- 


(Long- 


Williamson. 


son.) $1.25. 


Weyman. 
mans, Green.) $1.25. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Glyn. (Duffield.) $1.50. 
Good. De Morgan. (Holt.) 


(Dodd, 


$1.75. 

Hartley. 
Mead.) $1.50. 
Parker. (Harper.) $1.50. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) 


$1.50. 
. Rosalind at Red Gate. Nicholson. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 


From the above list the six best selling 


books are selected according to the following 
system: 


POINTS 
A book standing Ist on any list receives 10 
“oe i 2d oy “ 


BEST SELLING BOOKS 


According to the foregoing lists, the six 


books which have sold best in the order of 
demand during the month are: : 


I. 


N 


Rn nw 


POINTS 
The Black Bag. Vance. (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill.) 242 
The Ancient Law. Glasgow. (Double- 
day, Page.) $1.50 193 
The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 175 
The Weavers. Parker. (Harper.) $1.50. 136 
The Lady of the Decoration. Little. 
(Century Co.) $1.00 
Somehow Good. De Morgan. (Holt.) 
SECT 5icebae bes 0&5 ncnade dete viene 305 





